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At  Times  Mirror, 
we  do  more  for  the  environment 
than  just  report  on  it 


President  George  Bush 

established  the  President's 
Environment  and  Conservation 
Challenge  Awards  to  foster 
creative  solutions  to  the  nation's 
environmental  problems. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  won  the 
prestigious  Environmental  Quality 
Management  Award. 

Times  Mirror  Magazines 
received  a  citation  in  the  Education 
and  Communication  category. 

Times  Mirror  has  been  a  leader 

in  recycling,  conservation  and 
alternative  fuels  for  more  than  20 
years.  And  we  pledge  to  continue 
our  search  for  ways  to  operate  our 
businesses  that  improve  and 
protect  the  environment. 


Times  Mirror 


Our  home  is  where 
Chicagoland’s  growth  is! 


Wisconsin 


The  dynamic  counties  covered  by  the  Copley 
Chicago  Newspapers  lead  all  others  in 
Chicagoland  in  projected  growth  by  1994. 


Population: 
DuPage  County 
Kane  County 
Lake  County 
Will  County 


1994  %  Growth 


Retail  Sales  Per  Household: 

DuPage  County  $30,150  $40,485 

Kane  County  $22,188  $29,942 

Lake  County  $25,762  $34,227 

Will  County  $16,384  $21,693 

Total  Retail  Sales  (OOO’s): 

DuPage  County  $8,522,575  $12,647,502 

Kane  County  $2,556,887  $3,781,636 

Lake  County  $4,424,461  $6,455,288 

Will  County  $1,923,473  $2,715,944 

$17,427,396  $25,600,370 


Average  Household  Effective  Buying  Income: 

DuPage  County  $53,014  $74,891 

Kane  County  $40,449  $57,140 

Lake  County  $50,803  $71,761 

Will  County  $40,191  $56,768 


Total  Effective  Buying  Income  (OOO’s): 

DuPage  County  $14,987,729  $2^395,845 

Kane  County  $4,658,966  $7,216,739 

Lake  County  $8,720,489  $13,534,199 

Will  County  $4,719,317  $7,107,292 

,  ..  $33,086,501  $51,254,075 

Indiana 


Reprinted  by  Permission  of  Sales  &  Marketing  Management. 
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JANUARY 

16-18— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention.  Holiday  Inn,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-31— Poynter  Institute,  Ownership  &  Leadership  Conference,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FEBRUARY 

10-11— The  Audiotex  Group/Editor  &  Publisher,  Talking  Newspapers  Con¬ 
ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-26 — Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3.2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Seminars/WorkshopsIClinics 

JANUARY 

5-10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  eind  Community 
Newspaper'  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-11— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation)  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

13-15 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design  Workshop.  GATF  Headquarters.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

16— Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “The  Columbian  Quincen¬ 
tenary  and  Multiculturalism'  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

19-24— American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-24— Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

31-2/'2— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Economics,  Ethics  and  Ergonomics” 
Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FEBRUARY 

2-7 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  (over 
75.000  circulation),  API  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 

2-7— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 

9-14 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association/ American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

9-14 — Poynter  Institute,  “Words  &  Visuals  in  the  News”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16-21— Poynter  Institute,  “Growth  &  Development  for  Newspaper  Leaders" 
Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16-21— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (over 
75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

23-28 — Poynter  Institute,  “Redefining  the  News"  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

23-29— American  Press  Institute.  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


STICK  WITH  Mr.  KIDS  ! 
WHO  NEtPS  READING-? 
JUST  WATCH  AND  ENJOY 
THE  PiaURES./ 


Affiliated  sells  BPI  majority 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  said  it  will  sell  for  $100 
million  a  controlling  interest  in  BPI  Communications  Inc., 
its  subsidiary  that  publishes  trade  magazines  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry. 

The  deal  calls  for  Affiliated,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  to  retain  a  one-third  interest  in  a  new  joint  venture 
partnership  in  BPI,  which  puhWshes  Billboard,  Backstage, 
Adweek  and  Hollywood  Reporter  in  its  stable  of  24  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  majority  owners  include  BPI  executives  Arthur  F. 
Kingsbury  and  Gerald  S.  Hobbs  and  the  investment  com¬ 
pany  Boston  Ventures,  which  sold  Billboard  to  Affiliated 
in  1987  for  $100  million. 

The  deal  reflected  the  sharply  lower  media  prices. 

Affiliated  said  that  the  deal  to  “restructure”  its  BPI 
ownership  would  allow  it  to  concentrate  on  the  Globe  and 
to  pay  down  about  two-thirds  of  its  $154  million  in  long¬ 
term  debt.  The  new  partnership  would  assume  payments 
on  $100  million  that  BPI  owed  Affiliated. 
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IN  BRIEF - 


Evening  goes  morning 

The  afternoon  Escondido  (Calif.) 
Times  Advocate  will  begin  publishing 
a  morning  edition  on  Dec.  9  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  prelude  to  full  a.m.  format. 

Publisher  John  Armstrong  said  the 
paper,  which  is  owned  by  the  Tribune 
Co.  of  Chicago,  initially  will  have 
morning  distribution  only  at  news- 
racks  and  newsstands.  Regular  home 
delivery  will  continue  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Armstrong  said  market  research 
has  shown  that  readers  increasingly 
favor  a  morning  newspaper. 

“Now  we  can  give  them  a  choice,” 
he  added. 

If  the  experiment  is  successful  the 
T-A  will  move  to  a  complete  a.m. 
delivery,  Armstrong  stated.  He  said 
more  editorial  staff  will  be  added  in 
connection  with  the  December 
changeover. 

The  paper  serves  readers  in  north 
San  Diego  County.  Last  year,  another 
north  County  daily,  the  Oceanside 
Blade-Citizen  changed  from  a  p.m.  to 
a.m.  format. 

More  recently,  the  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  announced  that  it  will 
merge  its  afternoon  San  Diego  Tri¬ 
bune  with  the  company’s  morning 
San  Diego  Union  in  February  1992. 

Lawsuit 
tossed  out 

A  public  defender’s  defamation  suit 
against  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
and  columnist  Pat  Dillon  was  tossed 
out  by  ajudge,  who  ruled  that  Dillon’s 
column  was  opinion  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  column  criticized  attorneys 
who,  when  defending  accused  child 
molesters,  probe  the  school  records 
of  the  alleged  victims  for  information 
that  might  damage  their  credibility  in 
court. 

In  his  libel  suit,  veteran  public 
defender  Aram  James  charged  that 
Dillon’s  Jan.  25,  1990  column  implied 
he  was  “sleazy”  and  had  violated  a 
state  law  requiring  that  judges 
approve  the  release  of  victims’ 
school  records  and  that  parents  be 
notified  of  the  release. 

James  was  later  cleared  of  any 
wrongdoing  in  the  case  cited  by  Dil¬ 
lon. 

Mercury  News  attorney  Edward  P. 
Davis  Jr.  said  the  decision  by  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  Read  Ambler 
affirmed  the  newspaper’s  role  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  public  with  knowledge  of 
vital  issues,  such  as  the  propriety  of 


The  Advertising  Council  kicked  off  its  50th  onniversory  recently  and  pre¬ 
sented  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  with  its  38th 
Public  Service  Award.  Pictured  above  ore  (from  left)  Richard  Gelb,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company;  Ruth  Wooden, 
president.  The  Advertising  Council;  John  Clendenin,  chairman,  president  and 
CEO  of  BellSouth;  Ad  Council  chairman  Kay  Koplovitz,  president  and  CEO  of 
USA  Network;  and  Sulzberger. 


invading  a  victim’s  privacy. 

“The  column  pointed  out  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  be  more  careful  about 
following  the  law  in  a  sensitive  and 
important  matter,”  Davis  added. 

Dillon’s  column  was  based  on  the 
complaint  by  the  father  of  a  lO-year- 
old  girl  who  had  been  approached  by  a 
convicted  sex  offender.  The  father 
and  a  local  prosecutor  alleged  in  the 
column  that  the  girl’s  school  records 
were  improperly  given  to  James’ 
investigator  and  would  be  used  to 
damage  the  girl’s  credibility  in  court. 

James  said  he  had  been  unaware 
the  investigator  improperly  obtained 
the  files.  The  lawyer’s  claim  that  Dil¬ 
lon  had  made  no  attempt  to  contact 
him  was  refuted  by  Dillon,  who  said 
he  had  made  several  attempts  to  reach 
James. 

Paper,  tv  station 
sponsor  contest 

San  Francisco  Examiner  readers 
are  getting  a  chance  to  design  their 
“dream  house.” 

The  Examiner,  in  cooperaton  with 
Channel  7  News,  is  offering  consum¬ 
ers  the  chance  to  participate  in 
choosing  the  elements  that  will  go  into 
a  house  to  be  built  in  Fairfield,  Calif. 


Recently,  the  Examiner’s  real 
estate  section  featured  a  question¬ 
naire  inviting  readers  to  decide  what 
they  would  like  included  in  their 
dream  house. 

The  project  allows  for  a  budget  of 
$300,000  for  a  3,300-square-foot 
home. 

When  all  the  results  are  compiled,a 
composite  for  the  house  will  be  drawn 
and  submitted  to  a  team  of  architects, 
who  will  come  up  with  design  propos¬ 
als.  Ultimately,  the  design  will  be 
given  to  developer/builder  Garrett 
Loube,  who  will  start  construction. 

Reports  on  the  design  and  building 
appear  in  the  real  estate  section  and 
on  KGO-TV,  Channel  7. 

Dividend 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  declared 
a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  140  a 
share  payable  Jan.  2  to  shareholders 
of  record  of  Class  A  and  B  common 
stock  as  of  Dec.  6. 

Quebecor  looks  south 

Montreal-based  Quebecor  Inc.  is 
seeking  to  buy  a  book  printing  plant  in 
Mexico.  President  and  CEO  Pierre 
P61edeau  said  his  October  visit  had 
resulted  in  negotiations  for  a  plant. 
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Your  right  to  read 

Justice  Warren  Burger’s  Commission  has  been  making  plans  for 
the  celebration  of  the  200th  birthday  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  Dec.  15 
for  many  months.  Newspaper  participation  in  this  event — mostly 
concentrating  on  the  First  Amendment — was  launched  effectively 
last  April  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  in  Boston.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  was:  “Celebrate  the 
First!  200  years  of  free  speech.” 

Note  that  the  accent  was  on  “free  speech,”  not  “free  press.”  The 
theme  was  developed  further  by  ASNE  past  president  John  Seigen- 
thaler  who  suggested  that  newspapers  carry  the  line:  “Your  right  to 
read  this  newspaper  is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution.”  Many  newspapers  have  done  that  and 
practically  all  newspapers  have  developed  their  own  programs  local¬ 
ly  and  in  print  to  observe  the  birthday  of  the  First  Amendment. 

All  of  this  has  been  vitally  necessary.  At  the  same  meeting  in 
Boston,  ASNE  revealed  its  survey  on  “Free  Expression  and  the 
American  People”  which  found  that  Americans  “display  an  alarming 
willingness  to  remove  legal  protection  from  forms  of  free  expression 
they  disagree  with  or  find  offensive.  That  is,  they  don’t  believe  that 
they  believe  in  free  expression.” 

This  led  to  the  comment  by  Burl  Osborne,  ASNE’s  immediate  past 
president:  “It  is  doubtful  that  the  First  Amendment  could  pass  a 
popular  vote  today.”  The  study  concluded,  “After  nearly  a  year  of 
surveying,  it  is  apparent  that  free  expression  is  in  very  deep 
trouble.” 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  impact,  if  any,  newspapers  have  had  in 
the  last  eight  months  in  changing  public  attitudes  about  the  First 
Amendment.  Efforts  to  carve  away  part  of  the  First  Amendment  are 
still  being  made  with  state  and  local  laws  criminalizing  “hate  speech,” 
for  instance,  which  will  certainly  be  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  has  been  considerable  guessing  about  how  the  new 
Court  will  decide  First  Amendment  issues.  The  unanimous  decision 
this  week  striking  down  New  York  State’s  “Son  of  Sam”  law  because 
it  violated  the  First  Amendment’s  guarantee  of  free  speech,  is  a 
hopeful  sign. 

We  hope  that  Dec.  15  does  not  bring  a  sudden  cessation  to  all  these 
efforts  by  newspaper  editors  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  readers.  The  value  of  free  expression  in  our  society — 
no  matter  how  irresponsible  or  offensive — must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  American  people  must  learn  that  they  cannot  protect  freedom  by 
taking  some  of  it  away. 


Dear  Terry— 

Please  forgive  our  informality  but  we  feel  that  we  know  you  well 
enough  to  use  the  first  person. 

We  just  want  you  to  know  how  proud  we  and  all  other  journalists 
are  of  you. 

You  have  during  your  incarceration,  and  especially  since  your 
release,  made  us  all  glad  that  you  are  one  of  us. 

Welcome  home,  and  may  all  your  goals  and  wishes  be  attained. 


Charter  Member 
The  Aurjit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 


ABP 

ANR\ 


Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29, 1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  it’s 
nonsense 

With  reference  to  Tracy  Dodd’s 
piece  on  experiences  of  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  as  a  female  sportswriter — 
give  me  a  break. 

If  females  apply  to  be  sportswrit- 
ers,  they  need  to  know  their  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  interviewing  and  covering 
teams  in  their  locker  rooms.  If  women 
writers  accept  the  job,  they  are  going 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  guys  headed  for 
showers,  coming  from  showers,  get¬ 
ting  dressed  and  getting  undressed. 

They’re  going  to  see  a  load  of  buns 
and  weenies. 

They  can’t  expect  that  men  are 
going  to  welcome  them  with  open 
arms  in  that  venue,  and  I  don’t  see 
how  legislative  action  can  be  taken 
that  will  change  that. 

The  truth  is  women  do  not  belong  in 
men’s  locker  rooms  and,  while  the 
raving  feminists  refuse  to  discuss  it, 
men  are  not  allowed  in  womens’ 
locker  rooms. 

This  isn’t  an  equal  rights  situation; 
it’s  plain  common  sense. 

When  people  like  Dodds  head  out 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

World  War  II  begins  .... 

Japan  attacks  Pearl  Harbor  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  7.  U.S.  at  war  with  Italy 
and  Germany  by  Thursday,  Dec. 
II  ...  . 

U.S.  press  mobilizes  for  coverage 
with  many  extras  Sunday  evening 
across  the  country.  Circulations 
soared  by  as  much  as  50%  .... 

Communication  between  mainland 
and  Honolulu  cut  off  by  censors. 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  to  Manila 
and  Hong  Kong  cut  by  Japanese  west 
of  Midway  Island  .... 

Fourteen  U.S.  newsmen  arrested 
in  Berlin.  Ten  in  Rome  .... 

West  Coast  newspapers  operate 
under  blackout  conditions. 

♦  *  * 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  reverses  con¬ 
tempt  citation  against  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Decision  abolishes  the  legal 
rule  followed  in  California  and  some 
other  states  which  declares  that  a 
newspaper,  or  editor,  may  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  published  discussions  which 
have  a  “reasonable  tendency’’  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  course  of  justice. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
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to  show  what  they  are  made  of  by 
charging  into  male  locker  rooms,  they 
are  just  likely  to  find  out  what  the 
guys  are  made  of. 

I’m  getting  old.  After  38  years  in 
this  business,  however,  I  can  still  tell 
common  sense  from  nonsense. 

Richard  Timmons 

(Timmons  is  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News  in  Rhinelander,  Wis.) 

Setting  the 
record  straight 

In  your  Nov.  16  issue.  Rocky 
Mountain  News  assistant  business 
editor  Don  Knox  was  misidentified  as 
working  for  our  competition,  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post.  Free-lance  writer  Matt 
Greco  also  credited  all  of  the  changes 
in  the  News’  Monday  personal  fi¬ 
nance  section  to  our  crosstown  rival. 

We  nearly  doubled  our  staff,  added 
news  hole  and  resources  and  greatly 
increased  our  coverage  of  small  busi¬ 
ness,  international  business,  labor 
and  women  and  minorities  in  the 
work  force.  We  also  expanded  our 
personal  finance  section,  as  Don  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Greco. 

We’re  proud  of  our  business  sec¬ 
tion,  and  we  want  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Deborah  Goeken 

(Goeken  is  business  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver.) 


Corrections 

The  Oct.  26  “Newspeople  in  the 
News”  column  incorrectly  reported 
that  the  defunct  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  firm  Chadwick  &  Co.  had  been 
based  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  The 
firm  was  located  in  Westport,  Conn. 
*  *  * 

The  1991  Part  Run  Financial  ad  lin¬ 
age  figure  for  the  WestchesterlRock- 
land  Reporter-Dispatch  (S)  edition 
was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  Nov. 
16,  1991  issue.  The  figure,  submitted 
by  LNA,  was  8. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
announces  layoffs 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  an¬ 
nounced  the  layoff  of  “less  than  25 
employees”  Dec.  3. 

In  a  letter  to  employees,  Sun- 
Times  Co.  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Sam  S.  McKeel  said  the 
layoffs  were  part  of  a  campaign  to  cut 
expenses  in  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper. 

Among  other  measures,  the  paper 
has  instituted  a  hiring  freeze  that  also 
extends  to  currently  vacant  positions, 
a  reduction  in  paper  size,  deferred 
maintenance  and  repairs,  and  reduc¬ 
tions  in  promotions  and  travel. 

Laid-off  employees  were  given 
severance  packages  and  outplace¬ 
ment  counseling,  the  newspaper  said. 


The  Cox  Newspapers 

A  strong  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau,  along  with  the  18 
Cox  newspapers  in  Georgia, 

Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado, 

Florida  and  Ohio,  provide 
unbeatable  regional  news, 
features  and  columns. 

New  York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  get  more  of 
America  not  only  from  The  New  York  Times  itself  but  from 
^  our  partners  -  The  Cox  Newspapers,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  24  daily  papers  in  10 
states  that  are  part  of  The  New  York 
Times  Regional  Group. 


For  details:  Peggy  Walsh  212-556-1927  or  John  Brewer  1-800-972-3550 
229  W.43rd  St.,  ninth  floor,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036 
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A  free  press  celebration 

Newspapers  join  in  promoting  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  ratification  and  adoption  of  the  First  Amendment 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

On  Dec.  15, 1791,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  ratified  and  adopted  as  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  inclusion  of  these  rights  into 
the  United  States’  governing  plan 
created  and  guaranteed  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  free  press. 

It  also  granted  other  rights  that  help 
keep  the  balance  of  governmental 
power  in  the  people’s  hands.  The 
right  to  speak  and  write  freely  has 
allowed  citizens  to  debate  the  issues 
that  have  shaped  the  communities 
that  exist  today. 

,  Newspapers  have  long  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reporting  all  sides  of 
those  debates  by  clarifying  and  defin¬ 
ing  those  topics  most  important  to 
their  readers. 

The  government  was  set  up  to  be  a 
series  of  checks  and  balances  among 


three  estates  so  that  no  one  part 
would  become  too  powerful.  The 
press,  dubbed  the  Fourth  Estate,  has 
been  the  people’s  eye  on  all  three 
divisions  to  make  sure  that  those 
checks  and  balances  are  kept  intact 
and  working. 

The  impact  the  press  has  had  on 
public  policy,  at  times,  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  Watergate  investiga¬ 
tions  brought  about  the  impeachment 
of  a  president;  the  media  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  War  has  been  blamed  for 
the  fierce  polarized  conflict  at  home 
that  surrounded  that  military  action; 
and,  most  recently,  the  broadcasting 
of  the  Clarence  Thomas-Anita  Hill 
hearings  brought  into  American 
homes  a  political  process  that  em- 
barassed  almost  all  involved,  includ¬ 
ing  those  watching. 

Although  the  press  has  been  much 
maligned  and  blamed  for  telling  too 


much,  revealing  things  considered 
too  personal  for  public  scrutiny,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  election  process 
would  work  without  the  press  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  candidates  and  their  goals. 
Many  a  candidate  has  found  the 
power  of  the  press  to  be  a  double- 
edged  sword. 

The  hometown  newspaper  has  been 
a  cornerstone  of  its  community,  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  role  of  town  chronicler, 
educator,  advertiser,  and  entertainer. 

The  press  has  been  vital  to  main¬ 
taining  the  vision  that  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  had  when  they  were 
forming  a  society  that  would  be  a 
democratic  republic. 

On  Dec.  15,  the  press  is  continuing 
its  role  of  informer,  educator,  and 
watchdog  by  bringing  to  its  readers 
articles  that  explain  the  significance 
of  the  day  and  how  relevant  this  living 
document  still  is.  Here  is  a  random 
sampling  of  how  some  of  the  home¬ 
town  newspapers  around  the  country, 
both  large  and  smaller  markets,  are 
marking  this  anniversary. 

The  Associated  Press  has  put  to¬ 
gether  a  series  of  essays  by  the  retired 
.Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  who  is  also  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Burger  cov¬ 
ers  each  of  the  first  10  amendments 
and  their  history,  as  well  as  the  13th, 
the  15th,  the  19th,  the  24th  and  the 
26th.  These  essays  are  available  to  the 
1,541  daily  English-speaking  newspa¬ 
per  members. 

The  Newspaper  Features  Council 
is  offering  a  package  of  10  cartoons, 
each  an  interpretation  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  a  featured  cartoonist.  Some 
who  contributed  comics  include 
Charles  M.  Schulz,  Peanuts',  Jeff 
McNally,  Shoe',  Mike  Peters,  Mother 
Goose  and  Grimm;  Bil  Keane,  Family 
Circus;  and  Bill  Amend,  Foxtrot. 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  is 
running  an  editorial,  and  one  of  AP’s 
essays  by  Warren  Burger.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  staff-generated  story  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  action  in  New 
Jersey  is  scheduled  to  run  on  Dec.  15 
in  the  Impact  broadsheet  section  of 
the  paper,  according  to  Tony  Bersani, 
assistant  Sunday  editor.  The  theme  of 
the  story  is  finding  out  what  the  Bill  of 
Rights  means  to  people  today.  The 
paper  is  also  running  the  cartoon 
package.  The  Newspapers  in  Educa- 
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tion  coordinator  is  working  with  the 
Impact  editor  to  use  the  stories  in 
local  schools. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  has 
been  running  a  First  Amendment  se¬ 
ries  since  Oct.  8.  An  article  appears 
once  a  week  focusing  on  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  theme 
was  the  shrinking  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  dangers  facing  those  rights 
due  to  modifications  that  have 
occurred  through  the  actions  taken  by 
the  courts,  according  to  Ray  Gunter, 
editor  of  the  articles. 

The  articles  provided  the  history  of 
the  amendments  and  they  give  cur¬ 
rent  examples.  For  freedom  of 
speech,  the  piece  looked  at  the  recent 
battles  of  artists  and  photographers. 
The  religious  freedom  article  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  Supreme  Court  case  of 
the  family  who  protested  saying  pray¬ 
ers  at  a  graduation  ceremony. 

The  paper’s  news  analysis  section 
will  be  expanded  to  accommodate  the 
wrap-up  coverage  on  the  anniversary, 
but  the  series  ran  during  the  week  in 
order  to  make  it  easier  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  participating  in  the  NIE  program 
to  use  the  articles.  The  articles  will  be 
reprinted  in  one  section  in  response  to 
some  teachers’  requests. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald, 
on  its  weekly  Wednesday  Focus 
page,  will  relate  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
people’s  daily  lives  with  current  local 
examples,  said  Deanna  Sands,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

A  group  of  high  school  students 
wanted  to  hold  a  Bible  study  class  in 
the  school,  and  the  case  has  gone 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  were  some  notable  local  trials 
directly  involving  conflicts  between 
the  First  and  Sixth  Amendments.  The 
Second  Amendment  and  gun  control 
is  a  big  issue,  since  hunting  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  sport  near  Omaha. 

“We’re  definitely  going  to  mark 
it,”  said  Sands,  adding  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  useful  to  their  readers. 

The  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press  is 
also  including  local  examples  of  Bill 
of  Rights  struggles.  A  recent  case  at 
Immaculata  College  involved  the 
removal  of  adult  magazines  from  the 
bookstore  at  the  recommendation  of  a 
student  council.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  the  magazines  should  be  sold,  but 
much  debate  was  sparked  over  First 
Amendment  rights. 

The  opinion  page  will  run  letters 
solicited  from  readers  relating  how 
they  feel  about  free  speech  and 
expression.  The  editorial  will  focus 
on  free  speech  as  well.  Kathy  Dorrin, 
NIE  coordinator,  put  together  a  sec¬ 
tion  geared  toward  younger  readers. 

The  Saginaw  (Mich.ji  News  will 
combine  history  and  a  local  angle, 
said  Robert  Many  side,  metro  editor. 


The  First  Amendment 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  or  reli¬ 
gion,  of  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.” 


A  special  section  was  put  together  to 
distribute  to  10,000  students.  Judges 
up  for  election  this  year  contributed 
stories  on  their  efforts  to  highlight  the 
anniversary.  The  editorial  will  focus 
on  freedom  of  the  press,  especially 
since  most  recently  the  paper  has  en¬ 
countered  problems  involving  access 
to  information. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  has 
published  a  10-part  series  focusing  on 
each  amendment.  They  also  went  into 
the  community  to  find  out  what  the 
Bill  of  Rights  means  to  readers.  The 
Bee  is  planning  a  wrap-up  article  in 
the  regular  news  section  to  end  the 
series.  The  NIE  program  has  been 
using  the  articles  in  the  classrooms 
and  a  reprint  of  the  series  is  planned. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel-Journal’s 
Sunday  magazine,  Wisconsin,  has  a 
cover  story  that  profiles  people 
demonstrating  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

“We  tried  to  emphasize  people  ex¬ 
ercising  their  rights,”  said  Alan  Bor¬ 
suk,  editor  of  the  Sunday  magazine. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  story 
focused  on  a  woman  who  runs  a 
magazine  store.  The  diversity  of  her 
magazines  demonstrated  the  range  of 
expression  being  practiced.  She 
admitted  she  had  some  magazines 
that  expressed  views  she  did  not 
agree  with,  such  as  far-out  political 
views,  but  she  stocked  them  anyway. 
A  gun  shop  owner,  someone  getting 
bail  posted,  a  civil  trial  by  jury,  and  a 
state  department  regulator  were  all 
profiled  as  well. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  ran  a  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  tabloid,  and  one  of 
their  writers  is  doing  a  news  feature 
on  press  freedom.  For  their  NIE  pro¬ 
gram,  a  tabloid  geared  to  students  was 
put  together  that  teachers  will  receive 
in  the  classroom.  The  Outlook  section 
ran  the  comics  package  from  News¬ 
paper  Features  Council  on  two  con¬ 
current  Sundays,  according  to  Felicia 
Zbrenak,  public  affairs  coordinator. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  will 
have  a  front-page  piece  on  Dec.  15 
about  the  anniversary,  as  well  as  one 
in  the  magazine  section.  In  the  com¬ 
mentary  section,  the  paper  will  carry 
an  article  contributed  by  a  reader. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  did  a 


special  section  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  honor  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  They  plan  to  cover  any 
local  events  marking  the  anniversary 
for  Dec.  15. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  newspa¬ 
pers  also  plan  coverage  of  the  various 
events  in  the  nation’s  capital  that  will 
be  held  to  honor  the  event. 

New  book  on 
First  Amendment 
to  be  issued 

The  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  will  release 
on  Dec.  15  a  book  entitled  Essential 
Liberty;  First  Amendment  Battles  for 
a  Free  Press,  which  celebrates  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  128-page  illustrated  book  will 
cover  five  landmark  Supreme  Court 
First  Amendment  cases. 

The  book’s  mission  is  to  “show 
readers  why  journalists  and  other  citi¬ 
zens  have  so  often  risked  imprison¬ 
ment  to  uphold  the  importance  of 
press  freedom.” 

Included  are  many  new  anecdotes 
and  commentaries  by  participants  in 
the  cases,  among  them  Warren  Bur¬ 
ger,  Kathleen  Cleaver,  Larry  Flynt, 
Fred  Friendly,  Erwin  Griswold,  Nat 
Hentoff  and  Lewis  Powell. 

“In  one  sense,”  says  Columbia 
journalism  school  dean  Joan  Konner 
in  the  preface,  the  book  is  “an  ac¬ 
count  of  recent  legal  battles  over  the 
First  Amendment.  In  another  sense, 
it  is  a  testament  to  the  continuing 
commitment  of  journalists,  lawyers, 
and  other  citizens  to  insure  our  right 
to  practice  what  we  preach.” 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist 
Harrison  Salisbury  wrote  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  book. 


Brokers  open  shop 

A  new  media  brokerage  is  trying  to 
peddle  European  media  businesses  to 
North  American  companies — and  vice 
versa. 

International  Media  Services — 
with  offices  in  New  York,  London 
and  Toronto — also  offers  appraisals, 
research  and  consulting. 

“Our  experience  enables  us  to  as¬ 
sist  sole  proprietors  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses  who  often  feel  isolated,”  said 
Colin  Jones,  IMS  executive  officer 
based  in  London. 

The  six  men  and  two  women  who 
formed  the  company  include  Peter  G. 
White,  a  past  director  of  the  Canadian 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Here  we  go  again 


Future  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  again  cioudy  in  light  of 
Maxwell  financial  problems;  newspaper  files  for  bankruptcy  protection 


A  month  after  his  mysterious 
death,  Robert  Maxwell's  publishing 
empire  is  quickly  collapsing  under 
debt  and  financial  scandal. 

Auditors  found  more  than  $1  billion 
in  cash  and  stocks  missing  from  pen¬ 
sion  funds  and  companies  Maxwell 
controlled.  Press  accounts  have 
pieced  together  how,  before  his  death 
Nov.  5,  Maxwell  desperately  drained 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
pensions  and  publicly  traded  compa¬ 
nies  he  controlled  to  buoy  his  debt- 
ridden  private  companies. 

Maxwell’s  key  private  companies 
have  been  taken  over  by  court- 
appointed  bankruptcy  administra¬ 
tors,  and  most  of  their  assets  are  for 
sale. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  which 
Maxwell  “saved”  by  taking  off  the 
hands  of  Tribune  Co.  in  March,  has 
filed  for  bankruptcy  protection  from 
creditors. 

The  image  of  the  globe-trotting 
media  barron  who  had  saved  the  fal¬ 
tering  London  Daily  Mirror  and  Daily 


News  quickly  transformed  from  ben¬ 
eficent  white  knight  to  lying  scoun¬ 
drel  as  information  emerged  daily 
about  questionable,  possibly  illegal, 
financial  manuevering  in  the  weeks 
before  he  died. 

The  Maxwell  family,  through  a 
maze  of  private  companies,  owns  a 
controlling  interest  in  publicly  traded 
Maxwell  Communication  Corp.  PLC 
and  Mirror  Group  Newspapers  PLC. 

A  British  court  has  frozen  the 
assets  of  Maxwell’s  sons,  Kevin,  32, 
and  Ian,  35,  who  have  taken  over  the 
family  businesses  since  their  father’s 
death.  Forced  to  resign  their  positions 
with  the  public  companies  due  to  con¬ 
flicts,  they  have  been  ordered  to 
account  for  the  missing  funds. 

A  British  court  ordered  Larry 
Trachtenberg,  an  American  who  had 
played  a  key  role  in  the  money  trans¬ 
fers  from  one  of  Maxwell’s  private 
companies,  not  to  leave  Britain. 
Trachtenberg  had  headed  Bishops- 


Fear  and  Loathing 
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gate  Investment  Management  Ltd., 
which  managed  the  Maxwell  compa¬ 
nies’  pension  funds. 

The  Maxwell  empire’s  collapse  left 
the  outlook  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  more  tenuous  than  ever.  The 
money-losing  paper  filed  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  creditors  in  order  to  escape 
the  grasp  of  court-appointed  adminis¬ 
trators  who  had  taken  control  of  Max¬ 
well  family  companies  under  British 
bankruptcy  law. 

Press  accounts  quoted  auditors  as 
saying  that  $20  million  to  $25  million, 
which  Maxwell  had  pumped  into  the 
Daily  News  to  subsidize  losses  since 
he  had  taken  control  from  Tribune 
Co.  in  March,  may  well  have  come 
from  $1.3  billion  he  siphoned  from 
other  companies  he  controlled  and 
their  pensions  funds. 

Auditors  and  executives  were 
quoted  as  saying  that  Kevin  Maxwell, 
who  took  over  as  publisher  of  the 
(See  MAXWELL  on  page  41) 
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while  the  tone  of  the  headlines  in  New  York  Doily  News'  competitors- 
were  gloomy,  the  News  trumpeted  a  more  positive  outlook  for  its  future. 


-the  New  York  Post  and  New  York  Newsday — 
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‘It’s  awesome!’ 

AP  chief  Middle  East  correspondent  Terry  Anderson  is  enjoying 
his  first  days  of  freedom  after  six-and-a-half  years  as  a  hostage 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Associated  Press  correspondent 
Terry  Anderson  returned  to  a  hero’s 
welcome  in  the  United  States  after 
more  than  six-and-a-half  years  in  cap¬ 
tivity. 

Anderson’s  reception  occurred 
even  before  he  set  foot  on  American 
soil:  as  his  flight  from  Germany 
passed  into  U.S.  airspace,  the  captain 
said  over  the  intercom,  “Welcome 
home  to  Terry.” 

Landing  at  New  York’s  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport, 
Anderson  was  presented  with  a  key  to 
the  city  from  Mayor  David  Dinkins 
and  was  welcomed  by  AP  president 
and  CEO  Louis  D.  Boccardi  on  behalf 
of  the  AP. 

Anderson  said  it  was  “really  great” 
to  be  back  on  American  soil  and  he 
feels  as  though  he  were  “bathing  in 
this  warm  glow,”  the  AP  reported. 

From  the  airport,  Anderson  went  to 
AP  headquarters  in  New  York  where 
he  walked  through  a  packed  news¬ 
room  to  cheers  and  applause. 

Anderson  emerged  from  the  2,455 
days  he  had  spent  as  a  hostage  looking 
and  sounding  remarkably  fit. 

As  the  initial  euphoria  began  to 
wear  off,  however,  he  admitted  the 
adjustment  to  freedom  was  a  little 
more  difficult  than  he  had  imagined. 

Amazed  by  compact  discs  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  laptop  computers,  Ander¬ 
son  said  “the  world  all  of  a  sudden 
seemed  pretty  big  and  confusing  .... 

I  had  to  back  off  and  slow  down  a  little 
bit  and  say  ‘Hey,  wait  a  minute,  I  am 
not  in  control  of  this  yet  ....  I  have 
forgotten  the  skills  of  just  getting 
through  a  normal  day.’  ” 

Nevertheless,  delighted  does  not 
nearly  begin  to  describe  the  reaction 
of  Anderson’s  friends  and  family  to 
how  fit  he  appears. 

“It’s  awesome.  I  knew  that  Terry 
was  a  strong  person,  and  I  often  told 
people  who  said  he  might  come  out  a 
basket  case  that  they  were  wrong,” 
said  Steve  Hagey,  former  United 
Press  International  correspondent  in 
Beirut,  who  worked  alongside  Ander¬ 
son  in  the  ’80s.  “If  anybody  could’ve 
grown  and  gotten  stronger  [from  this], 
it  was  Terry.” 

The  44-year-old  chief  Middle  East 


Peggy  Say  flashes  both  thumbs 
up  in  joy  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
her  brother.  Associated  Press  chief 
Middle  East  correspondent  Terry 
Anderson,  at  Wiesbaden  Air  Force 
Hospital  last  week. 

David  Tumley/Detroit  Free  Press  via  AP 


A  jubilant  Terry  Anderson  holds  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  and  a  little  U.S. 
flag  and  is  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  Sulome,  also  holding  a 
flag,  upon  arrival  at  Rhein  Main  air 
base  outside  Frankfurt  last  week. 

Diether  Endlicher/AP  photo 

correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  held  a  press  conference  just  two 
days  after  his  release,  answering 
questions  —  some  from  old  friends 


and  former  colleagues  —  for  just 
over  an  hour.  The  event  was  held  in 
an  auditorium  at  the  U.S.  military 
hospital  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany, 
where  the  American  hostages  have 
been  brought  following  their  releases 
for  medical  examinations  and  de¬ 
briefings. 

As  Anderson  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  his  sister  Peggy  Say  and  Boc¬ 
cardi,  the  emotion  was  overwhelming. 

As  he  started  to  speak,  Anderson 
was  moved  to  tears  and  was  com¬ 
forted  by  Say.  A  few  of  the  journalists 
in  the  audience  also  were  overcome 
by  the  emotion  of  the  moment. 

“I  didn’t  expect  this,”  Anderson 
said  of  his  tears.  “I  was  all  cool  and 
calm  and  thinking  about  all  the  neat 
things  1  was  going  to  say,  and  they  all 
just  disappeared.” 

The  first  question  asked  was  one 
that  has  been  debated  for  a  long  time; 
Did  the  media  attention  on  Anderson 
result  in  his  being  held  the  longest? 
Not  only  did  Anderson  answer  “no,” 
but  he  also  said  he  did  not  think  it  was 
an  issue  that  needed  much  attention  at 
all. 

Further,  it  was  knowing  that  he  was 
not  forgotten  that  helped  him  get 
through  some  very  dark  moments. 

“1  don’t  think  the  act  of  various 
groups  on  behalf  of  us  lengthened  our 
captivity  by  one  day  ....  They  were 
going  to  pick  someone  to  be  last,”  he 
said.  “There  were  a  lot  of  times,  very 
dark  times,  when  Peg’s  activities,  her 
voice,  your  voices,  kept  us  alive.” 

Efforts  of  the  AP  also  were  praised 
by  Anderson. 

“1  think  the  AP  did  everything  it 
possibly  could.  I’m  very  pleased  and 
grateful  to  the  AP  for  what  it  did  do.” 

Anderson  said  he  believed  he  was 
abducted  not  because  he  was  a  jour¬ 
nalist  but  simply  because  he  was  an 
American.  In  addition,  he  voiced  no 
regret  for  staying  in  Lebanon. 

“I’m  not  going  to  play  tennis  on 
Saturday  mornings  anymore,”  he 
joked,  referring  to  his  March  16, 1985, 
abduction  just  after  he  had  finished  a 
game  of  tennis  with  AP  photographer 
Don  Mell. 

“1  left  myself  open  to  get  caught,” 
he  said.  “As  far  as  staying  with  the 
story,  I  couldn’t  see  at  the  time  how  I 
could  have  done  anything  else  and 
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Peggy  Say  (left)  opens  her  arms  wide  to  welcome  her 
brother,  freed  hostage,  AP  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
Terry  Anderson,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Wiesbaden  Air  Force 


1;: 


Three  former  U.S.  hostages,  from  left,  Joseph  Cicippio, 
AP  chief  Middle  East  correspondent  Terry  Anderson,  and 


hospital  last  week.  In  the  background  are  U.S.  Ambassador  Alann  Steen,  enjoy  a  light  moment  shortly  after  Anderson's 


to  Germany  Robert  Kimmitt  (center)  and  his  wife  Holly. 

Thomas  KienzIe/AP  photo 


arrival  at  the  Wiesbaden  Air  Force  hospital  last  week. 

Kent  Strumpf/AP  photo 


stay  in  the  job.  I  was  chief  Middle 
East  correspondent.  That  was  my 
job.  I  still  don’t  see  what  else  I 
could’ve  done.” 

Held  in  rooms  that  varied  from  a 
six-by-six-foot  cell  with  a  mattress, 
water  bottle  and  no  light  to  an  apart¬ 
ment  that  had  its  windows  and  doors 
covered  with  sheets  of  steel,  Ander¬ 
son  said  he  had  been  moved  about  15 
to  20  times  during  his  captivity. 

Although  his  “treatment  at  the 
beginning  was  quite  rough  ...  it  got 
better  and  by  the  end  was  pretty 
good,”  he  said,  noting  that  some  of 
the  guards  treated  him  “with  reason¬ 
able  respect.” 

Anderson  did  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  the  same  amount  of  physical 
abuse  as  his  fellow  captives,  some  of 
whom  have  been  left  with  permanent 
physical  damage. 

“I  was  not  beaten  like  Tom  [Su¬ 
therland]  was,”  he  said. 

After  an  initial  physical  examina¬ 
tion,  Anderson  was  found  to  have 
only  a  sinus  infection  and  minor  lung 
inflammation,  both  of  which  should 
be  resolved  quickly.  He  also  needed 
some  dental  work  and  was  treated  for 
knee  pain  from  an  injury  sustained 
before  he  had  been  taken  hostage. 

The  most  hurtful  thing  the  kidnap¬ 
pers  did  to  him,  he  said,  was  to  “take 
me  away  from  the  people  I  love  and 
hurt  them  more  than  they  hurt  me.” 

His  worst  day  was  Christmas  1986. 
He  and  Sutherland  and  the  others 
were  in  solitary  confinement  with  no 
books  or  anything  else,  nor  were  they 
permitted  to  speak  to  each  other. 
They  could,  however,  see  each  other. 

Remembering  some  sign  language 
he  had  learned  and  improvising  to  Ell 
the  gaps,  Anderson  and  the  others 
began  to  “talk”  amongst  themselves 
for  “hours  and  hours.” 

Then,  on  Christmas  Day,  Anderson 
said  he  was  “talking”  to  Sutherland 


with  sign  language,  when  his  glasses 
fell  and  broke. 

To  the  man  with  “very  bad  eyes,” 
that  was  “a  bad  day.” 

An  escape  attempt  was  out  of  the 
question,  he  said,  and  he  believes  any 
rescue  attempts  would  have  resulted 
only  in  one  or  more  of  the  hostages 
being  killed. 

He  passed  long  stretches  of  time 
talking  to  and  learning  from  his  fellow 
hostages.  Anderson  said  he  would 
also  plan  in  his  mind  the  details  of 
starting  and  running  a  newspaper  and 
sometimes  a  farm. 


ularly  religious  before,  [but  he]  was 
always  very  understanding  of  what 
drove  the  Shiites  in  Lebanon.” 

Former  colleague  Hagey,  now  a 
vice  president  at  Fleishman  Hillard  in 
Washington,  noted,  “The  person  1 
see  is  focused  and  intelligent  and  well 
spoken,  as  Terry  always  was.  What  1 
see  now  is  a  serenity  ....  It’s  defi¬ 
nitely  the  same  old  Terry  with  a  se¬ 
renity  1  don’t  think  any  of  us  had  at 
the  time.” 

Hagey  and  Pintak  and  their  wives 
sent  a  telegram  to  Anderson  in  Wies¬ 
baden  asking,  “When’s  the  poker 


“I  think  the  AP  did  everything  it  possibly  could.  I’m 
very  pleased  and  grateful  to  the  AP  for  what  it  did  do.” 


Those  who  know  Anderson  were 
taken  by  the  serenity  in  his  manner 
and  his  strength  of  his  faith. 

“I  don’t  hate  anybody,”  Anderson 
said  when  asked  about  his  captors. 
“I’m  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic  and  1 
really  believe  that.  It  is  required  of  me 
to  forgive  no  matter  how  hard  that  is, 
and  I  am  determined  to  do  that.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  these  people 
being  caught  and  punished.” 

At  the  Wiesbaden  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Say  noted,  “This  is  not  the 
same  Terry,  and  it’s  one  I  like  a  whole 
lot  better  ...  I  think  we’ve  both 
become  tempered  in  the  fire  .... 
I’m  very  proud  of  him.” 

“It’s  very  much  the  same  old  Terry 
in  terms  of  being  glib  and  quick  on  his 
feet,”  commented  Larry  Pintak,  who 
was  CBS  News  correspondent  in 
Beirut  when  Anderson  was  taken  hos¬ 
tage,  and  now  is  president  of  Pintak 
Communications  International  in 
Washington.  “The  faith  aspect  cer¬ 
tainly  has  changed.  He  was  not  partic¬ 


game?  Welcome  home.” 

Anderson  said  he  has  no  immediate 
plans  for  the  future  other  than  taking 
some  time  off  to  be  with  his  family, 
and  was  slated  to  go  to  Washington 
later  in  the  week.  President  Bush 
invited  the  former  hostages  to  be  with 
him  for  the  lighting  of  the  White 
House  Christmas  tree. 

Anderson  said  he  wants  “to  try  to 
get  used  to  this  world  and  what  it’s 
all  about  and  try  to  grasp  what’s 
happening  ....  It’s  a  pretty  strange 
place.  You  don’t  just  walk  out  of  a  cell 
one  day  and  walk  into  the  world  the 
next.” 

When  asked  if  he  planned  a  book, 
Anderson  quipped,  “I’m  a  journalist. 
Doesn’t  every  journalist  want  to  write 
a  book?  Yes,  there  is  a  story  to  tell. 
How  1  tell  it,  1  haven’t  decided.” 

He  said  that  while  he  cannot  have 
those  years  in  captivity  back,  “Those 
weren’t  wasted  years  and  they 
weren’t  empty  ....  [It]  just  starts 
from  here.  It’s  a  whole  new  life.” 


Dallas  Times  Herald  folds 

Editor  says  the  newspaper  lost  the  economic  battle, 
not  the  journalistic  one;  900  full-time  employees  out  of  work 


When  John  Buzzetta  bought  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  in  June  of  1988 
for  a  price  widely  reported  as  $140 
million,  he  said  he  was  not  worried 
about  buying  the  city’s  second  news¬ 
paper  in  a  state  suffering  a  recession. 

“The  Texas  economy  is  in  a  reces¬ 
sion,”  he  said  at  the  time,  “but  the 
newspaper  is  not  in  trouble.  Just  think 
what  a  strong  newspaper  this  will  be 
when  the  economy  improves.” 

Economic  recovery  never  came  fast 
enough  for  the  Times  Herald,  which 
published  its  last  edition  Dec.  9. 

One  of  the  great  newspaper  wars 
ended  with  the  Times  Herald  selling 
virtually  all  its  assets  to  the  A.H.  Belo 
Corp.,  publisher  of  the  rival  Dallas 
Morning  News,  for  $55  million. 

“We  did  not  lose  as  journalists,” 
the  Times  Herald’s  last  editor,  Roy 
Bode,  said  in  an  interview  about  a 
paper  that  had  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
1964,  1980  and  1983  and  had  been 
edited  by  such  major  industry  figures 
as  Tom  Johnson,  Will  Jarrett,  Shelby 
Coffey  III  and  David  C.  Burgin. 

“We  were  whipped  in  the  end  by  a 
horrendous  economy  and  a  terrible 
environment  for  the  industry,”  Bode 
added. 

“Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  newspaper  industry  knows  that 
two  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the 
country  were  published  in  Dallas,” 
Bode  said. 

Belo  and  Times  Herald  executives 
revealed  that  discussions  about  a  sale 
of  the  Times  Herald  or  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  had  been  held  off  and 
on  for  a  year. 

However,  when  the  end  came  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  news  was  a 
shock  to  900  full-time  employees. 

Among  those  surprised  was  editor 
Bode. 

“I  had  asked  the  publisher  and 
president  about  a  year  ago  to  exclude 
me  from  any  discussions  about  the 
sale  or  restructuring  or  about  the 
future  of  the  newspaper  in  general 
because  1  didn’t  want  to  have  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  as  an  editor,”  Bode 
said. 

While  the  actual  announcement 
was  a  surprise.  Bode  added,  “I  had 
grown  more  and  more  apprehensive 
about  the  future  of  the  paper  as  I 
watched  ad  linage  decline  month  after 
month.” 


In  a  prepared  statement,  publisher 
Buzzetta  blamed  the  economy,  and 
said  the  efforts  to  find  a  buyer  for  the 
Times  Herald  had  been  unavailing. 

“In  the  last  year,  we  approached 
more  than  100  potential  investors  or 
buyers  for  this  newspaper.  Those 
efforts  were  not  successful,”  Buz¬ 
zetta  said. 

The  sale  of  the  Times  Herald  — 
along  with  its  downtown  building  and 
land;  its  subscriber  list,  and  most  of 
its  operating  equipment  —  had  been 
“thoroughly  investigated”  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Antitrust  Division  during  the 
week  of  Dec.  1 ,  a  Justice  Department 
spokeswoman  said. 

According  to  a  Belo  statement,  the 
Times  Herald  had  approached  the 
Morning  News  in  December  1990 
about  forming  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment. 

“For  a  number  of  reasons,  Belo 
declined  to  pursue  any  discussions  at 
that  time,”  Belo  said  in  a  statement. 

Last  May,  the  Times  Herald  again 
approached  the  Morning  News,  this 
time  about  selling  certain  of  its  assets, 
Belo  said.  Discussions  were  held,  but 
broke  off  in  June,  Belo  said. 

Later  in  the  summer,  in  August,  the 
Times  Herald  proposed  another  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  asset  sale,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  in  October,  Belo 
said. 

The  Times  Herald  said  that  all  of  its 
900  full-time  employees  would 
receive  salary  and  benefits  for  60 
days,  a  requirement  under  the  federal 
plant-closing  law.  Qualifying  part- 
time  employees  will  receive  a  propor¬ 
tional  offer,  and  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  would  be  offered  to  longtime 
employees,  the  paper  said. 

Buzzetta  said  the  Times  Herald 
does  not  anticipate  filing  bankruptcy 
and  that  it  expects  to  pay  all  suppliers. 

In  addition  to  the  asset  sale,  A.H. 
Belo  said  it  had  paid  $1.5  million  to 
the  Times  Herald  as  settlement  for  the 
antitrust  lawsuit  the  Times  Herald 
had  been  pursuing  against  Belo. 

That  suit  stemmed  from  a  partner¬ 
ship  A.H.  Belo  had  formed  with  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Times  Herald  losing  all  of 
its  Universal  columns  and  cartoons. 

The  Times  Herald  lost  a  jury  trial 
on  the  lawsuit.  It  had  also  recently 


lost  an  appeal,  Belo  said. 

In  the  most  recent  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  reporting  period,  the 
Morning  News  reported  daily  circula¬ 
tion  double  that  of  the  Times  Herald 
(406,768  to  200,730)  and  an  even 
greater  Sunday  lead  (618,283  to 
289,284). 

With  the  folding  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  Dallas  is  the  largest  U.S.  city 
without  two  general-interest  daily 
newspapers.  In  early  1992,  however, 
that  dubious  distinction  will  be  won 
by  San  Diego  when  the  afternoon  San 
Diego  Tribune  is  folded  into  the 
morning  San  Diego  Union. 

Student  reporter 
files  complaint 
against  professor 

A  student  reporter  from  Harvard 
University  has  complained  to  the 
Manhattan  District  Attorney’s  Office 
that  City  College  of  New  York  profes¬ 
sor  Leonard  Jeffries  threatened  to  kill 
him. 

J.  Eliot  Morgan,  a  reporter  for  the 
Harvard  Crimson,  said  the  professor, 
head  of  CCNY’s  black  studies  depart¬ 
ment,  had  threatened  him  during  an 
interview  in  which  Jeffries  had 
denounced  Jews  and  two  black  schol¬ 
ars. 

Morgan  said  Jeffries  had  called 
Henry  Lewis  Gates  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Harvard’s  African-American  studies 
department,  a  vulgar  term  for  a 
homosexual  man,  and  said  ruthor 
Shelby  Steele,  a  professor  at  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  University,  has  a  white 
mother  and  a  white  wife,  so  his  re¬ 
marks  on  race  issues  are  suspect. 

Morgan,  who  is  black  and  Jewish, 
said  Jeffries  then  attacked  the  Crim¬ 
son  as  being  controlled  by  Jews. 

“If  I  see  this  again.  I’ll  kill  you,” 
Morgan  quoted  Jeffries  as  telling  him. 
He  said  Jeffries  ordered  a  bodyguard 
to  seize  tapes  of  the  interview. 

Jeffries  could  not  be  reached  for  a 
response  to  Morgan’s  claim. 

Jeffries’  department  chairmanship 
once  appeared  to  be  in  jeopardy  be¬ 
cause  of  his  remarks,  but  a  vote  by 
trustees  allows  him  to  retain  his  post 
at  least  through  June. 

—  AP 
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‘Son  of  Sam’  law  struck  down 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  strikes  down  New  York  state  law  requiring  book 
publishers  to  turn  over  money  owed  criminal  authors  to  crime  board 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Just  a  week  before  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  stood  strongly 
behind  the  very  first  of  those  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution,  striking 
down  New  York  state’s  so-called  Son 
of  Sam  law. 

The  law,  named  for  1977  serial 
killer  David  Berkowitz,  provides  that 
monies  from  books,  movies  and  other 
recounts  of  actions  by  a  criminal  will 
be  turned  over  to  a  fund  for  payment 
to  the  victims  of  that  crime  who  file 
civil  claims  within  five  years  of  publi¬ 
cation.  The  person  need  not  be  con¬ 
victed  of  the  crime  for  the  law  to 
apply. 

The  Court  found  not  only  the  law 
“significantly  overinclusive,”  but 
also  that  it  “singles  out  speech  on  a 
particular  subject  for  a  financial  bur¬ 
den  that  it  places  on  no  other  speech 
and  no  other  income  and,  thus,  is 
presumptively  inconsistent  with  the 
[First]  Amendment.” 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor,  de¬ 
livering  the  Court’s  8-0  opinion, 

:  pointed  out:  “Had  the  Son  of  Sam  law 
]  been  in  effect  at  the  time  and  place  of 
I  publication,  it  would  have  escrowed 
payment  for  such  works  as  The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Malcolm  X,  which 
describes  crimes  committed  by  the 
civil  rights  leader  before  he  had 
become  a  public  figure;  Civil  Dis¬ 
obedience,  in  which  Thoreau 
acknowledges  his  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
and  recalls  his  experience  in  jail;  and 
even  the  Confessions  of  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine,  in  which  the  author  laments  “my 
past  foulness  and  the  carnal  corrup¬ 
tions  of  my  soul,”  one  instance  of 
which  involved  the  theft  of  pears  from 
a  neighboring  vineyard.” 

The  case  before  the  High  Court, 
Simon  &  Schuster  v.  Members  of  the 
New  York  State  Crime  Victims 
Board,  et  al.,  stemmed  from  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  book  Wiseguy  in  1986. 

The  book  told  the  story  of  New 
York  mobster  Henry  Hill,  who  was  in 
the  witness  protection  program,  and 
was  later  turned  into  the  successful 
movie  Goodfellas. 

The  New  York  State  Crime  Victims 
Board,  which  oversees  collection  and 
payment  of  funds  under  the  law,  con¬ 


tacted  Simon  &  Schuster  ordering 
that  all  money  owed  Hill  be  turned 
over  to  the  board  to  be  held  in  escrow 
for  the  victims.  At  the  time,  according 
to  court  papers.  Hill’s  literary  agent 
had  been  given  $96,250  in  advances 
and  royalties  for  Hill  and  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  was  holding  an  addi¬ 
tional  $27,958  to  be  paid  Hill. 

Simon  &  Schuster  filed  suit  in 
August  of  1987,  and  the  District  Court 
found  the  law  was  not  in  conflict  with 
the  First  Amendment.  The  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  however,  overturned 
that  ruling. 

“A  statute  is  presumptively  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  First  Amendment  if  it 
imposes  a  financial  burden  on  speak¬ 
ers  because  of  the  content  of  their 
speech  .  .  .  .”  Justice  O’Connor 
wrote.  “The  Son  of  Sam  Law  is  such 
a  content-based  statute.  It  singles  out 
income  derived  from  expressive  ac¬ 
tivity  for  a  burden  the  state  places  on 
no  other  income,  and  it  is  directed 
only  at  works  with  a  specified  con¬ 
tent.” 

Further,  while  the  Court  conceded 
that  the  state  has  “a  compelling  inter¬ 
est  in  ensuring  that  victims  of  crime 
are  compensated  by  those  who  harm 
them,”  as  well  as  “an  undisputed 
compelling  interest  in  ensuring  that 
criminals  do  not  profit  from  their 
crimes,”  it  found  the  “distinction 
drawn  by  the  Son  of  Sam  law  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  state’s  interest 
in  transferring  the  proceeds  of  crime 
from  criminals  to  their  victims.” 

Newly  seated  Justice  Clarence 
Thomas  did  not  participate  in  this 
case,  and  Justices  Anthony  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Harry  A.  Blackmun  issued 
concurring  opinions. 

Justice  Kennedy’s  opinion  went 
even  further  in  defense  of  free-speech 
sights,  stating  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection  is  enough,  with  no 
need  for  the  state  to  show  a  compel¬ 
ling  interest  for  its  action. 

“Here  a  law  is  directed  to  speech 
alone  where  the  speech  in  question  is 
not  obscene,  not  defamatory,  not 
words  tantamount  to  an  act  otherwise 
criminal,  not  an  impairment  of  some 
other  constitutional  right,  not  an 
incitement  to  lawless  action,  and  not 
calculated  or  likely  to  bring  about 
imminent  harm  the  state  has  the  sub¬ 


stantive  power  to  prevent,”  Justice 
Kennedy  wrote.  “No  further  inquiry 
is  necessary  to  reject  the  state’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  statute  should  be 
upheld. 

“Borrowing  the  compelling  inter¬ 
est  and  narrowly  tailoring  analysis  is 
ill-advised  when  all  that  is  at  issue  is  a 
content-based  restriction,  for  resort 
to  the  test  might  be  read  as  a  conces¬ 
sion  that  states  may  censor  speech 
whenever  they  believe  there  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  justification  for  doing  so,”  he 
wrote.  “Our  precedents  and  traditions 
allow  for  no  such  interference  .  .  . 

“When  we  leave  open  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  various  sorts  of  content  reg¬ 
ulations  are  appropriate,  we  discount 
the  value  of  our  precedents  and  invite 
experiments  that  in  fact  present  clear 
violations  of  the  First  Amendment,  as 
is  true  in  the  case  before  us  ...  . 

“The  case  before  us  presents  the 
opportunity  to  adhere  to  a  surer  test 
for  content-based  cases  and  to  avoid 
using  an  unnecessary  formulation, 
one  with  the  capacity  to  weaken  cen¬ 
tral  protections  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  Justice  Kennedy  continued. 

“I  would  recognize  this  opportun¬ 
ity  to  confirm  with  our  past  holdings 
and  to  rule  that  the  New  York  statute 
amounts  to  raw  censorship  based  on 
content,  censorship  forbidden  by  the 
text  of  the  First  Amendment  and  well- 
settled  principles  protecting  speech 
and  the  press.  That  ought  to  end  the 
matter.” 

Justice  Blackmun’s  concurring 
opinion  was  simply  one  paragraph 
stating  that  he  believed  the  law  to  be 
underinclusive  as  well  as  overinclu¬ 
sive,  a  point  interjected  for  guidance 
to  states  with  similar  laws. 

Profits  fall 
at  Hollinger 

Hollinger  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  in  London,  reported 
earnings  for  the  nine-month  period 
ended  Sept.  30  declined  42.9%  to 
$21.9  million  (Canadian),  compared 
with  $38.4  million  a  year  earlier. 

Per-share  earnings  for  the  period 
dropped  to  180,  from  410  a  year 
before. 

(See  HOLLINGER  on  page  44} 
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A  journalism  legend  revisited 

William  Hearst  Jr.  book  provides  a  candid  and  personal 
look  at  his  father,  his  company,  and  his  famous  family 


By  Debra  Gersh 

To  the  world,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  was  a  larger-than-life  figure, 
creator  of  a  media  empire  and  jour¬ 
nalism  legend. 

In  his  new  book,  Hearst’s  son  and 
namesake  for  the  first  time  provides 
a  candid  and  personal  look  at  his 
father,  the  company  and  his  famous 
family. 

“My  father  has  been  described  as 
the  personification  of  evil  genius. 
That  is  a  tragic  oversimplification.  He 
was  a  score  of  men  in  one,  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  complex  character  who  re¬ 
flected  the  contentious  times  in  which 
he  lived  .... 

“The  old  man  was  a  flamboyant 
editor  and  publisher,”  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.  wrote.  “He  lived  for 
the  headlines  and  national  press  bat¬ 
tles.  Yet  Pop  prized  privacy  even 
more.” 

In  his  book.  The  Hearsts:  Father 
and  Son  (Roberts  Rinehart  Inc.,  450 
pages),  Hearst  delves  into  areas  pre¬ 
viously  not  commented  on  by  the 
family,  including  his  father’s  three- 
decade  affair  with  actress  Marion 
Davies  and  the  movie  Citizen  Kane. 

In  the  preface,  Hearst,  now  83, 
wrote  he  had  been  thinking  of  writing 
a  book  but  fought  the  notion  for  a 
decade,  believing  his  father  would 
have  done  a  better  job. 

“He  was  a  finer  reporter  and  editor 
than  I  have  ever  been,”  wrote  Hearst, 
himself  a  newsman  for  more  than  6() 
years. 

It  was  not  easy  coming  out  of  his 
father’s  shadow  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
family,  Hearst  explained,  but  the  time 
seemed  right.  The  book  was  written 
with  the  assistance  of  longtime  Hearst 
newsman  Jack  Casserly. 

It  is  likely  there  are  as  many  views 
of  Hearst  Sr.  as  his  son  says  there 
were  sides  to  him,  but  one  of  the 
portraits  most  disturbing  to  the  family 
was  the  1941  Orson  Welles  and  Her¬ 
man  Mankiewicz  film  Citizen  Kane, 
“a  thinly  concealed  takeoff  on  the  old 
man’s  life. 

“The  picture  caused  one  of  the 
greatest  storms  of  controversy  in  the 
history  of  the  film  business,  although 
Pop  shrugged  off  the  movie  and  never 
saw  it.  He  did  not,  as  some  claimed. 


(From  left)  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  Bob  Considine,  and 
Frank  Conniff  shown  in  a  1957 
photo  upon  their  return  from  a  six- 
week  tour  abroad.  During  the  tour 
this  Hearst  Task  Force  conducted  a 
more  than  three-hour  interview  with 
then  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Krush¬ 
chev. 


slip  into  a  San  Francisco  movie  house 
with  Marion  to  see  it  on  the  sly,” 
according  to  Hearst. 

“I  have  never  seen  Citizen  Kane, 
out  of  principle  and  deference  to  the 
old  man.  However,  our  lawyers  and 
others  who  dissected  it  scene  by 
scene  filled  me  in  on  the  details.  I  feel 
as  if  I’ve  viewed  every  frame.” 

Acknowledging  that  Citizen  Kane 
met  with  great  critical  acclaim  and  has 
been  hailed  as  a  cinematic  classic, 
Hearst  noted  that  “there  is  a  critical 
difference  between  artistic  and  moral 
stature.  A  film  can  be  cinematically 
outstanding  but  morally  reprehensi¬ 
ble.  Essentially,  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  case  concerning  C/7/zen  .  .  . 

“My  basic  proolem  with  Citizen 
Kane  was  that  its  portrait  of  my  father 
was  untruthful  and  unfair,”  Hearst 
explained.  “Kane  was  depicted  as  a 
harsh,  loud,  imperious  braggart. 
Unquestionably,  my  father  was  not 
that.  Pop  was  also  portrayed  as  a  man 
without  conviction.  Even  his  bitterest 
newspaper  competitors  would  never 
claim  that.” 

One  outcome  of  the  movie  was  that 
it  gave  an  even  stronger  voice  to 


Hearst  columnist  Louella  Parsons. 
Parsons  “tossed  barbs  against  the 
film  every  chance  she  got”  and  had  it 
blackballed  from  many  of  the  big  the¬ 
ater  chains,  while  attacking  in  her 
column  almost  everyone  involved  in 
the  film. 

Hearst  pointed  out,  however,  that 
Parsons  —  as  with  another  acerbic 
Hearst  columnist,  Walter  Winchell — 
was  never  given  instructions  by 
Hearst  Sr.  to  go  after  anyone  in  her 
column. 

“Any  vendettas  they  engaged  in 
were  their  own,”  Hearst  said  of  Par¬ 
sons  and  Winchell. 

The  beginnings 

Owner  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  since  1887, 
Hearst  purchased  the  New  York 
Morning  Journal  in  1895  and  began 
his  famous  newspaper  war  with 
Joseph  Pulitzer. 

“Pop’s  approach  to  news  was 
based  on  a  more  precise  premise  than 
the  vague  concept  of  ‘human  in¬ 
terest,’  ”  Hearst  wrote.  “He  often 
said  that  each  reader  had  five  basic 
interests  —  himself,  others,  the 
world  around  him,  where  he  came 
from,  and  where  he  was  going.  If  a 
publication  satisfied  those  needs  and 
desires,  he  believed  it  would  suc¬ 
ceed.” 

Believing  that  “truth  was  stranger 
than  fiction,”  Hearst  wrote,  his  father 
“aimed  to  depict  the  people  of  New 
York  and  their  daily  lives  in  all  their 
realities.  He  sought  human  interest  on 
a  scale  that  had  never  been  envisaged 
by  his  competitors  and,  when  they 
saw  the  Journal’s  meteoric  rise  in  cir¬ 
culation,  they  attacked  him  as  sensa¬ 
tionalist.” 

The  Hearst  newspapers  employed 
some  of  the  greatest  journalists  yet 
produced,  a  basic  tenet  of  Hearst 
Sr.’s  plan. 

“When  Pop  began  challenging 
Pulitzer  in  the  late  1890s,  the  old  man 
set  a  course  that  he  followed  at  all  the 
papers  he  purchased  across  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Hearst  explained.  “My  father 
not  only  hired  the  best  talent  available 
but  doubled  and  tripled  their  sala¬ 
ries.” 

Sets  the  record  straight 

About  three  years  after  purchasing 
the  Journal,  Hearst  Sr.  began  one  of 
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his  most  famous  crusades:  the  Span- 
ish-American  War. 

“He  went  all-out  to  help  start  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898,” 
Hearst  wrote  of  his  father.  “In  reac¬ 
tion,  so  did  Pulitzer.  My  father’s 
angry  headlines  and  stories  on  the 
sinking  of  the  U.S.  battleship  Maine 
in  Havana  Harbor  virtually  ignited 
the  conflict  .  .  . 

“The  war  also  produced  one  of  the 
great  footnotes  in  journalistic  his¬ 
tory,”  according  to  Hearst. 

Hearst  Sr.  sent  artist  Frederick 
Remington  to  Havana  to  depict  the 
action.  Remington  cabled  Hearst  Sr. 
that  it  was  quiet,  there  would  be  no 
war,  and  he  wished  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

“Pop’s  biographers,  most  of  whom 
never  consulted  him,  quoted  him  as 
replying:  ‘Please  remain.  You  furnish 
the  pictures  and  I’ll  furnish  the  war. 
W.R.  Hearst.’ 

“It’s  a  wonderful  story,  of  course, 
and  has  gotten  many  a  wry  chuckle. 
The  only  trouble  is,  it’s  not  true,” 
Hearst  wrote.  “Pop  told  me  he  never 
sent  any  such  cable.  And  there  has 
never  been  any  proof  that  he  did.  But 
with  headline  salvos  against  Spain,  he 
did  in  fact  help  to  furnish  the  war.  In 
any  case.  Remington  stayed,  and  his 
later  sketches  of  the  conflict  filled  full 
pages  in  the  Journal.” 

With  the  New  York  newspaper  war 
well  under  way,  Hearst  Sr.  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  Democrats  to  start  a 
newspaper  in  the  Midwest  in  1900. 

“He  told  [William  Jennings]  Bryan 
and  others  that,  although  Chicago 
was  the  largest  and  most  influential 
city  in  the  area,  it  was  a  very  tough 
newspaper  town,  with  the  bloodiest 
circulation  wars  in  the  country.  Good 
publishers  had  failed  there.  He 
wanted  no  part  of  it. 

“His  reluctance  also  was  based  on 
the  conclusion  that  Bryan  would,  in 
any  case,  be  defeated  by  William 
McKinley  [in  the  presidential  election 
!  of  1900],  which  he  was,”  Hearst 
wrote. 

“Nevertheless,  under  rising  pres¬ 
sure  from  Bryan  and  other  Demo¬ 
crats,  Pop  relented  and  started  the 
afternoon  Chicago  American  .... 

“Some  have  long  suggested  that 
my  father  went  into  Chicago  and 
other  cities  to  build  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  would  propel  him  into  the 
White  House,”  Hearst  wrote.  “Actu¬ 
ally,  he  began  the  Chicago  operation 
:  to  support  the  Democratic  Party  .... 
There  is  nothing  in  all  our  family 
records  —  or  any  conversation  that  I 
am  aware  of  —  to  support  the  claim 
that  the  old  man  secretly  planned  a 
chain  of  papers  so  that  he  would  ulti¬ 
mately  sit  in  the  Oval  Office.  His  dedi¬ 
cation  to  newspapering  is  at  odds  with 


that  premise. 

“If  one  doubts  that  reasoning,  my 
father’s  open  affair  with  Marion 
Davies  closed  the  door  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  at  a  time  when  critics  claimed 
he  was  still  waiting  for  presidential 
lightning  to  strike.  Pop  was  not  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  the  affair  would 
allow  him  to  somehow  slip  in  the  back 
door  of  the  White  House." 


Aside  from  Davies,  however, 
Hearst  explained  that  his  father, 
despite  being  a  two-term  congress¬ 
man  from  1903-1907,  “was  never 
really  comfortable  in  politics  .... 
The  old  man  had  always  avoided  per¬ 
sonal  publicity.  To  be  elected,  he  had 
to  court  it.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  aspects  of  his  life.  He  didn’t 
like  intrusions  into  his  private  life;  nor 
did  he  seek  to  infringe  on  the  lives  of 
others,  unless  there  was  an  overriding 
need.  He  felt  interrupting  people  with 
handshakes  and  phony  backslapping 
was  degrading.” 

The  Davies  affair 

Hearst  wrote  candidly  of  his 
father’s  30-year  affair  with  Marion 
Davies,  whom  the  five  brothers  nick¬ 
named  “Daisy.” 

Although  Hearst  Sr.  and  Davies 
first  met  in  1917,  their  affair  did  not 
become  public  until  1918,  when 
Hearst  Sr.’s  mother  Phoebe  died. 

“Pop  didn’t  flaunt  Marion  before 


that  because  it  would  have  em¬ 
barrassed  and  upset  Phoebe,”  Hearst 
explained. 

Each  family  member  became  aware 
of  the  affair  in  his  own  way.  “It  was 
not  a  subject  we  discussed  much,”  he 
wrote. 

In  1918,  at  age  10,  Hearst  “first 
realized  that  somebody  named  Ma¬ 
rion  was  around  .... 


“In  the  early  1920s,  my  father 
began  spending  more  and  more  time 
making  movies  with  Marion  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  I  wept  when  I  began  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  going  on.  Because  of 
the  embarrassment  to  both  of  us,  I 
never  initiated  the  subject  with  my 
mother.  She  never  complained  about 
Pop  or  Marion  to  me.” 

Known  to  few  people  outside  the 
family,  however,  Hearst  Sr.  and  his 
wife  Millicent  corresponded  and 
remained  cordial  until  his  death  in 
1951.  The  two  never  divorced,  al¬ 
though  they  had  separated  formally  in 
1925. 

“Mother  and  the  whole  family  had, 
of  course,  heard  and  read  all  the 
rumors  that  Marion  wanted  to  marry 
my  father  and  that  he  had  promised 
her  to  seek  a  divorce,”  according  to 
Hearst. 

“Marion  would  tell  this  to  some  of 
her  film  colony  friends,  and  each  new 
tidbit  would  quickly  make  the  rounds 
(See  HEARST  on  page  22) 


“Pop  told  me  he  never  sent  any  such  cable.  And 
there  has  never  been  any  proof  that  he  did.  But  with 
headline  salvos  against  Spain,  he  did  in  fact  help  to 
furnish  the  war.” 
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Union  movement 

Los  Angeles  Times  facing  organizing  drives 
by  the  Teamsters  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  non¬ 
union  bastion  for  nearly  a  century,  is 
facing  organizing  drives  by  the  Team¬ 
sters  and  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

A  Teamsters  spokesman  said  the 
union  has  obtained  enough  signatures 
from  mailroom  employees  to  request 
a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(NLRB)  representation  vote. 

The  Los  Angeles  Guild  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  was  passing  out  union  leaflets, 
circulating  authorization  cards,  and 
otherwise  trying  to  recruit  the  Times’ 
1,100  editorial  employees. 

Local  Guild  administrator  Jim  Smith 
declined  to  tell  E&P  how  many  work¬ 
ers  had  signed  up  but  commented, 
“For  a  union  election,  the  NLRB 
requires  signatures  of  at  least  30%  of 
the  employees.  We  are  aiming  at  a  1 
two-thirds  sign-up  because  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  we  are  determined  to 
win.” 

Both  Smith  and  Don  Thornsburg, 
chief  organizer  for  Teamster  Local 
986  acknowledged  that  the  Times, 
with  its  reputation  for  paternalism, 
higher-than-average  wages,  and 
generous  benefits  will  be  tough  to 
crack. 


David  Laventhol 

Union  officials  soy  the  Times  be¬ 
came  more  'bottom  line-oriented' 
when  he  became  publisher 

Smith  termed  Laventhol  the  “mas¬ 
termind  of  a  new  management  atti¬ 
tude”  toward  labor. 

The  Guild  officials  also  asserted 
that  the  Times,  while  still  among  the 
top  newspapers  in  salary  scales,  has 


Both  Smith  and  Don  Thornsburg,  chief  organizer 
for  Teamster  Locai  986  acknowiedged  that  the  Times, 
with  its  reputation  for  paternaiism,  higher-than- 
average  wages,  and  generous  benefits  wiii  be  tough 
to  crack. 


However,  they  claim  that  recent 
layoffs,  cost-cutting,  and  transfers  by 
the  paper  in  the  last  few  months  have 
led  to  fear  and  discontent  among 
employees. 

They  also  pointed  to  a  recent  Times 
announcement  that  the  company  was 
turning  over  its  entire  140-member 
janitorial  department  to  an  outside 
contractor. 

Smith  remarked  that  “The  Times 
was  a  paternalistic  newspaper  for 
years  but  things  have  changed.  It 
seems  to  be  much  more  bottom  line- 
oriented  since  Mr.  [David]  Laventhol 
took  over  as  publisher.” 


“fallen  significantly”  behind  the  New 
York  Times  in  compensation  and  that 
other  Guild  papers  are  doing  “at  least 
as  well  as  the  Times.” 

The  Times  does  not  give  out  salary 
scales  but  it  is  believed  that  reporters 
and  other  editorial  staffers  average 
over  $900  a  week  and  that  several 
make  well  above  average  scale. 

Thornsburg  said  the  Teamsters  are 
attempting  to  organize  other  Times 
workers  in  addition  to  mailroom 
employees,  but  refused  to  name  the 
other  departments. 

“I’m  going  to  bleed  them  [the 
Times],”  Thornsburg  declared. 


“Management  has  no  regard  for  the 
working  man.  People  in  the  mailroom 
with  12  to  20  years  of  seniority  have 
been  laid  off  and  some  have  had  their 
wages  cut  from  $18  to  $8  an  hour.” 

Times  spokeswoman  Laura  Mor¬ 
gan  said  the  mailroom  personnel  were 
included  in  a  general  voluntary  early 
retirement  program  that  was  accepted 
by  317  employees  throughout  the 
company.  Some  part-time  mailroom 
employees  have  been  laid  off,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  Times’  move  to  reduce 
costs. 

Morgan  said  any  union-organizing 
effort  will  be  strongly  resisted. 

“We  have  a  long  tradition  of  being 
non-union,”  she  continued.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  a  union  would  be  against  our 
employees’  interests  and  divide 
employees  and  management.” 

She  contended  that  the  Times  “has 
the  best  salary  and  benefits  in  the 
industry.” 

Morgan  said  the  janitors  were  given 
the  choice  of  being  retrained  for  other 
jobs  or  going  to  work  for  the  con¬ 
tracting  firm. 

Senior  editor  Noel  Greenwood  de¬ 
nied  there  have  been  wide-scale 
transfers  in  editorial.  He  said  only 
seven  staff  writers  from  Metro  have 
been  shifted  to  suburban  posts, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  recent  buy¬ 
outs. 

“Nobody  has  been  laid  off,” 
Greenwood  stated.  “On  other  news¬ 
papers  the  transfers  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  routine.  They  have  not  been  rou¬ 
tine  at  the  Times.  I  have  had  to  shift 
people  around  to  fill  holes  as  best  1 
could.” 

Greenwood  said  that  in  most  cases 
the  individual  was  transferred  to  a 
zone  in  which  he  or  she  lived  to  allow 
for  an  easy  commute.  Salaries  were 
not  lowered,  he  added. 

Still,  he  conceded,  the  switching 
did  create  something  of  a  morale 
problem,  a  fact  which  did  not  surprise 
him. 

“This  usually  happens  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  moved  around,”  Greenwood 
said.  “Obviously,  some  are  going  to 
be  unhappy.” 

Moreover,  he  went  on,  the  Metro 
staff  will  continue  to  shrink  in  size 
because  of  economic  conditions  and 
transfers. 
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UPl  reaches  tentative  deal  with  Wire  Service  Guild 

Major  provision  of  deai  regards  severance  pay  to  union  empioyees 


By  Debra  Ckrsh 

United  Press  International  and  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  have  reached  a 
tentative  agreement  on  adjustments 
to  the  company’s  contract  with  the 
union. 

A  major  provision  of  the  deal 
regards  severance  payments  to  union- 
covered  employees.  UPI  had  been 
granted  temporary  relief  from  such 
payments  by  the  court  and  sought  a 
longer-term  remedy  from  the  Guild. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement  — 
which  still  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Guild  membership  —  former  Uni- 
pressers  will  receive  severance  paid 
at  the  rate  of  80%  of  the  amount  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  or  80%  of  the  employee’s  week¬ 
ly  salary  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy 
filing,  whichever  is  greater.  Payment 
is  to  begin  in  February  of  1992,  with 
payments  doled  out  over  three  years, 
instead  of  the  one  year  specified  in  the 
contract. 

In  addition,  fired  staffers  who  get  | 
another  job  that  pays  more  would  get 
50%  of  their  severance  entitlement, 
and  those  who  are  rehired  on  a  part- 
time  basis  would  have  their  severance 
adjusted  accordingly. 

In  return  for  the  concessions,  UPI 
gave  the  Guild  concrete  assurances 
that  the  severance  would  be  paid. 
Guild  president  Kevin  Keane  said 
that  the  deal  could  not  have  been  done 
without  these  guarantees. 

For  example,  severance  payments 
are  to  be  considered  administrative 
costs,  or  post-petition  claims,  which 
must  be  paid. 

Although  payment  of  a  company’s 
past  debt  is  temporarily  suspended 
when  it  is  under  Chapter  1 1  reorgani¬ 
zation,  it  must  be  current  in  its  opera¬ 
tional  costs  after  the  bankruptcy  peti¬ 
tion  is  filed.  If  it  cannot  meet  its  day- 
to-day  operational  payments,  the 
company  could  be  forced  into  Chap¬ 
ter  7  liquidation. 

The  Guild  severance  also  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  event  the  wire  service 
goes  out  of  business,  and  the  guaran¬ 
tee  will  extend  beyond  expiration  of 
the  contract  next  June,  until  all  pay¬ 
ments  are  made,  Keane  explained. 

Wages,  which  have  been  reduced 
to  various  levels  for  more  than  a  year, 
will  remain  at  80%  until  the  contract 
expires  June  30,  1992. 

Other  issues  agreed  to  included 
flexibility  in  the  scheduling  of  part- 
time  staffers,  and  the  rehiring  of  cor¬ 
respondents  laid  off  if  the  use  of 


stringers  in  a  bureau  became  equal  to 
a  full-time  position.  UPI  has  planned 
to  use  more  stringers  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  its  staffing  costs. 

UPI  repeatedly  has  said  it  must 
have  Guild  concessions  in  order  to 
stay  in  business. 

The  agreement  was  reached  just 
before  UPI  and  the  Guild  were  to 


appear  before  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
Judge  Francis  Conrad  in  New  York 
on  Dec.  6  to  hear  arguments  over  a 
UPI  motion  asking  the  court  to  void 
the  contract  entirely. 

An  earlier  court  date  was  post¬ 
poned  when  it  appeared  the  two  sides 
had  an  agreement,  but  did  not  {E&P, 
Nov.  23,  P.  10). 


sta  •  bil  •  i  •  ty 

adj  :  Firmly  established: 
lasting,  permanent 


INSI  is  working  harder  than 
ever  to  prove  itself  as 
THE  premier  newspaper 
systems  developer.  But  it 
takes  more  than  hard  work 
&  promises  to  get  the  job  done. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over 
$10  million  into  developing  our 
application  software. 

INSI  has  something  to  prove. 

stability  is  essential. 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

- - - INTERNATIONAL 

Credibility  •  Support  •  Stability 


Circulation  Management  Systems  •  Consultation  •  Site  Analysis  &  Systems  Design  •  Payroll  Systems 
Accounts  Payable  Systems  •  User  Training  •  Advertising  Management  Systems 
Rnancial  Management  Systems  •  PC  Netwo'ks  •  IBM®  Midrange  Platforms 
Credit  Management  Systems  •  Transient  Management  Systems  •  24  Hour  Support 

158S  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08611  •  609/393-9293  •  FAX:  609/393-9391 
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MetroColor.  Endless  Possibilities. 


Like  the  versatile  kaleidoscope  that  produces  colorful  combinations,  the  Goss® 
MetroColor"”  is  the  press  for  virtually  unlimited  color,  anywhere  you  want  it. 
Goss  stacked  couple  technology,  pioneered  and  perfected  in  the  pressroom, 
makes  color  possible  and  affordable.  Because  MetroColor  is  compatible  with 
Metrolinert  Metro-Offeet®  and  Headliner  Offset®  presses,  training  press  and 
maintenance  crews  is  easier,  and  startup  time  and  costs  are  reduced.  MetroColor 
also  means  that  the  configuration  you  choose  today  can  be  changed  tomorrow. 
MetroColor.  The  possibilities  are  endless.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  -  The 
Americas,  Rockwell  International.  Phone:  1-708-850-5600.  Fax:  1-708-850-6310. 


Rockwell 

International 


...  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


!  . 


CAMPUS  JOURNALISM^ 


Newsroom  personnel  needed  in  j-school  programs 


By  Ed  Otte 

What  is  wrong  with  the  image  of 
newspapers? 

Who  can  convince  a  generation  of 
MTV  viewers  that  a  newspaper 
career  is  desirable? 

Why  do  so  many  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  have  such  poor  writing  skills? 

When  did  so  many  journalism  in¬ 
structors  lose  touch  with  newsroom 
operations? 

How  can  newspapers  assist  jour¬ 
nalism  programs? 

Where  do  we  begin? 

These  questions  frame  an  ambi¬ 
tious  project  by  the  Colorado  Press 
Association  to  improve  communica¬ 
tion  and  coordination  with  the  state 
college  journalism  programs.  And,  to 
be  candid,  the  questions  reflect  the 


(Otte,  editor  of  the  Greeley  [Colo.] 
Tribune,  is  chairman  of  the  CPA’s 
Journalism  Education  Committee.) 


frustration  many  editors  voice  in 
dealing  with  college  interns  and  entry- 
level  job  applicants. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  was  a 
1990  questionnaire  compiled  by  a 
Denver  pollster  and  sent  to  educators 
and  editors.  The  survey  results  were 
discussed  at  this  year’s  CPA  winter 
convention  {E&P,  April  27,  “Future 
of  journalism  education/Editors ,  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  lay  it  on  the  line  at 
Colorado  session”). 

The  second  phase  sent  members  of 
the  CPA’s  Journalism  Education 
Committee  to  the  eight  colleges  and 
universities  with  journalism  pro¬ 
grams.  The  campus  visits  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  September  and  October  at 
institutions  ranging  in  size  from  2,500 
students  to  24,360.  The  journalism 
programs  ranged  in  size  from  30  ma¬ 
jors  to  380. 

Results  of  the  campus  visits  will  be 
discussed  at  the  CPA’s  1992  conven¬ 
tion  in  February.  In  the  meantime,  the 


committee  members  who  visited  the 
institutions  report  that  some  of  their 
preconceived  opinions  were  con¬ 
firmed  and  that  they  also  gained 
insights  into  journalism  education  by 
talking  with  students. 

Most  students  view  print  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  grimy  business  in  which 
employees  are  overworked  and  un¬ 
derpaid. 

Based  upon  old-fashioned  ste¬ 
reotypes,  students  ha/e  an  image  of 
newspapers  that  is  outdated  by  to¬ 
day’s  labor  laws,  lifestyle  changes, 
and  management  practices.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  obsolete  perception  is 
reinforced  by  faculty  members  who 
have  not  worked  in  newsrooms  in  two 
decades. 

The  committee  members  were  hon¬ 
est  in  discussing  newsroom  salaries 
with  students,  and  the  editors 
explained  that  wage  scales  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  circulation  sizes  of 
newspapers.  They  also  helped  dispel 


Ribbon-Cutting 

Ceremony 


Scandal  in  Bush  Visits  CRy 

4-H  Fair  Queen  Contest  toPlantaTree 


Obits 


Was  this  the  year  you  wrote  a  Scrip 


Every  year,  a  few  people  transcend  The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards 
the  routine  and  win  a  Scripps  Howard  for  Literacy  due  Feb.  17, 1992.  For 
Foundation  National  Journalism  print  and  electronic  media,  judges  for 
Award.  Is  1991  your  year?  this  award  will  be  looking  for  the 

The  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  campaign  that  best  combats  illiteracy 
Hunuui  Interest  HHting,  due  Jan.  at  the  local  level .  Judges  are  Jeanne 
21, 1992.  The  late  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  Findlater,  retired  vice  president  and 
moving  newspaper  stories  about  every-  general  manager  of  WXYZ-T  V,  De¬ 
day  pe^e.  Show  your  human  interest  troit;  Mike  Farrell,  managing  editor, 
stor^lling  talents  to  our  judges:  John  The  Kentucky  Post;  and  a  third  Judge 

Driscoll,  editor.  The  Boston  Globe;  to  be  annouiKed.  Winner  of  each  cat- 
Linda  Cunningham,  executive  editor,  egory  receives  $2,500.  Also,  the 
Rockford  (IL)  Raster  Star,  and  John  foundation  will  grant  $5,000  to  a 
Huff,  special  prefects  editor.  The  Or-  local  literacy  project  designated  by 
larxk)  Sentinel.  Winner  receives  $2,500.  each  winner. 


The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards 

Award  for  Service  to  the  Fint  for  Environmental  Joumalisni, 

Amendment,  due  Feb.  n,  1992.  due  Feb.  3, 1992.  Any  newspaper 
Any  newspaper  that  fought  censor-  effort  that  helps  educate  the  public 
ship  and  government  secrecy,  and  public  officials  about  the  environ- 
improved  press  credibility,  or  other-  ment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it  is 
wise  furthered  the  cause  of  a  free  eligible.  Judges  are  David  Hawpe, 
press  should  send  entries  to  be  judged  editor  and  vice  president.  The 
by  Lou  Boccardi,  president  and  gen-  Courier- Journal,  Louisville;  Edward 

era!  manager.  The  Associated  Pr^;  Seaton ,  editor  in  chief.  The  Manhat- 

David  Lavrcnce,  Jr. ,  chairman  and  tan  (KS)  Mercury;  and  Acel  Moore, 
publisher  ofThe  Miami  Herald,  and  associate  editor.  The  Philadelphia 
president,  American  Society  of  News-  Inquirer.  Two  categories,  large  and 
paper  Editors;  and  a  third  judge  to  be  small  circulation,  each  winner 
announced.  Winner  receives  $2,500.  receives  $2,000. 


the  perceived  advantages  of  public 
relations  and  broadcast  work  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  comparative  wages  and 
job  duties  in  those  fields. 

Many  students  believe  television 
“is  where  it’s  at”  and  that  the  “hours 
are  regular”  in  public  relations.  Jour¬ 
nalism  also  does  not  appeal  to  them 
because  they  do  not  want  to  do  “bad 
news  stories”  and  they  “don’t  want 
people  to  dislike  me.” 

In  conjunction  with  dissatisfaction 
with  the  wages,  the  editors  also 
learned  that  students  —  especially 
non-traditional  students  —  are  impa¬ 
tient  to  advance  their  careers.  Few 
understand  why  they  will  need  to  start 
at  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  confidence  of  youth,  but  too 
many  believe  they  should  be  able  to 
walk  off  the  campus  and  into  the 
newsroom  of  a  350,000-circulation 
daily. 

The  growing  number  of  non-tradi- 
tional  students  poses  new  questions 
for  educators  and  editors.  Is  a  30- 
year-old  student,  whose  spouse  is 
employed  and  who  owns  a  house, 
willing  to  relocate  to  a  community 
1,500  miles  away  for  a  $300-a-week 
entry-level  job? 

Would  editors  choose  a  job  appli¬ 


cant  who  is  22  over  one  who  is  42? 

The  students’  naivete  can  be  cited 
for  misunderstandings  about  entry- 
level  job  opportunities  and  career 
earnings  potential,  but  it  is  a  clear-cut 
example  of  why  reporters,  editors  and 
publishers  need  to  have  a  presence  in 
journalism  classrooms.  Either  as 
adjunct  faculty  or  regular  speakers, 
newspaper  personnel  are  the  best 
people  to  explain  newsroom  opera¬ 
tions. 


It  is  convenient  to  blame  professors 
for  students’  misconceptions  about 
newspapers  but,  in  fact,  academia 
forces  instructors  to  concentrate  on 
research,  service  and  teaching. 
Granted,  some  instructors  have  found 
refuge  on  college  campuses  and  feel 
threatened  by  visiting  journalists,  but 
even  conscientious  educators  are  pre¬ 


occupied  with  tenure,  publication, 
student  advising,  committee  assign¬ 
ments,  and  campus  politics. 

Good  educators  as  well  as  medio¬ 
cre  instructors  may  not  know  how 
technology  changes  copy  desk  opera¬ 
tions,  why  editors  alter  beat  as¬ 
signments,  and  what  makes  college 
graduates  marketable. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  role  in 
college  classrooms,  newspaper  man¬ 
agers  need  to: 


•  Sell  journalism  as  a  profession  to 
junior  high  students  before  teen-agers 
make  career  decisions.  It  also  would 
be  beneficial  to  assist  elementary 
school  reading  and  writing  programs 
before  a  drop-off  appears  in  students’ 
interest  and  skills  in  the  r’jlated  areas. 
(Several  students  explained  that  they 
(See  CAMPUS  on  page  44) 


The  students’  naivete  can  be  cited  for 
misunderstandings  about  entry-ievei  job  opportunities 
and  career  earnings  potentiai,  but  it  is  a  dear-cut 
exampie  of  why  reporters,  editors  and  pubiishers 
need  to  have  a  presence  in  journaiism  ciassrooms. 


i  Howard  Foundation  Award  winnei? 


The  Roy  W  Howard  Newspaper 
Awards  for  Public  Service,  due 
Feb.  10, 1992.  These  awards  recog¬ 
nize  “public  service”— reportii^  that 
serves  or  protects  the  public  interest 
by  exposing  and  helping  to  alleviate 
corruption  or  other  problems.  Judges 
are  William  Ketter,  editor.  The  Patriot- 
Ledger,  Quincy,  MA;  James  Tharpe, 
managing  editor.  The  Alabama  ( Mont¬ 
gomery)  Journal;  and  Lionel  Linder, 
editor.  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  TN.  TXvo  categories,  large 
and  small  circulation,  each  winner 
receives  $2,500. 


The  Wdker  Stone  Award  for 
Editorial  Writing,  due  Jan.  27, 
1992.  The  late  Walker  Stone  wrote 
vivid  editorials  that  were  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  and  admired.  If  you  pro¬ 
duced  newspaper  editorials  that 
were  particularly  well-written, 
forceful  or  important  to  the  public 
interest,  you  should  have  them 
judged  by  Karen  Jurgenson,  senior 
editor,  USA  Today;  Jay  Ambrose, 
vice  president  and  editor.  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  and  Frank  Suther¬ 
land,  editor.  The  (Nashville)  Ten¬ 
nessean.  Winner  receives  $2,000. 


The  Jack  R.  Howard  Broadcast/ 
Cable  News  Awards,  due  Jan.  T, 
1992.  Judges  will  look  for  work 
that  shows  journalistic  excellence, 
displays  a  courage  to  enlighten 
the  public,  demonstrates  a  high 
standard  of  production  and  writ¬ 
ing  skill,  and  can  claim  to  have 
achieved  significant  results.  Any 
program  or  series  of  programs  is 
eligible.  Television/cable  and  radio 
awards  are  given  for  large  and  small 
markets,  for  a  total  of  four.  In  each 
of  the  four  categories,  the  winner 
receives  $2,000. 


The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award 
for  College  Cartoonist,  due  Jan.  7, 
1992.  See  if  these  judges  select  your 
work:  Charles  M.  Schulz,  creator  of 
Peanuts;  Roy  Paul  Nelson,  professor 
of  journalism.  University  of  Oregon; 
and  Marty  Claus,  managing  editor— 
features/business,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Winner  receives  $2,000. 

For  entry  forms,  write  to  Scripps 
Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central 
Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 

SC^^PPS  HOWARD 
ill  FOUNDATION 
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of  Hollywood  gossips.  These  rumors 
have,  for  decades,  filled  pages  in  biog¬ 
raphies  and  articles  about  the  old 
man.  Indeed,  detailed  scenes  are  nar¬ 
rated  with  Marion  requesting  that  my 
father  get  a  divorce  and  marry  her, 
and  he  promising  to  do  so. 

“All  of  this  is  false.  My  father  never 
asked  my  mother  for  a  divorce.  Not  a 
word.  Never,”  Hearst  wrote. 

In  fact,  Millicent  Hearst  once  told 
Hearst’s  wife  Austine  that  “not  only 
had  her  husband  never  asked  for  a 
divorce  .  .  .  but  she  would  have 
agreed  if  he  had  requested  it  ...  . 

“There  were  obvious  reasons  why 
my  father  never  asked  for  a  divorce,” 
Hearst  explained.  “One  was  his 
wife’s  impeccable  reputation;  she  had 
led  a  thoroughly  good  life  that 
reflected  well  on  him  and  the  family. 
Also,  a  divorce  could  cause  consider¬ 
able  financial  problems  for  my  father 
and  the  company.  California  commu¬ 
nity  property  laws  could  have  become 
a  serious  problem  for  him.  And  he 
didn’t  want  any  more  children,  since  a 
second  family  could  complicate  his 
estate. 


saved  him  from  public  attack.  He 
chose  to  accept  the  blame  attached  to 
his  life  and  spare  the  family.” 

Hearst  explained  that  two  things 
eventually  came  between  his  father 
and  Davies:  “her  drinking  and  the 
fact  that  my  father  never  married  her. 
Perhaps  Pop  felt  that  Marion's  heavy 
drinking  —  she  became  a  hardened 
alcoholic  —  may  have  been  his  fault 
because  he  had  not  married  her.  This 
caused  him  much  soul-searching  and 
grief  in  his  final  years.  It  is  a  side 
of  the  old  man  that  has  never  been 
revealed.” 

Hearst  wrote  that  he  was  “offend¬ 
ed  and,  at  times,  deeply  hurt  by  the 
relationship.  That  was  because  my 
mother,  who  had  given  Pop  five  sons, 
deserved  her  husband  by  her  side. 
And  so  did  my  brothers  and  1  .  .  .  .” 

Hearst  Sr.’s  pursuits,  business  and 
personal,  left  him  little  time  for  his 
family. 

“His  silences  toward  us  were  often 
difficult  to  understand  and  bear,”  his 
son  wrote.  “The  only  reasonable 
explanation  that  1  have  been  able  to 
come  to  over  the  years  was  his  far- 
flung  company  and  other  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Of  course,  that’s  not  a  complete 
rationale  because  he  had  time  to 
undertake  projects  other  than  work. 
He  loved  too  many  things.  His  hori¬ 
zons  were  too  great. 


His  father  “would  have  preferred  a  European 
arrangement,  keeping  wife  and  mistress,”  Hearst 
explained.  “That  was  not  to  be,  so  he  threw  back  the 
curtain  on  his  life,  contrary  to  his  private  nature,  and 
accepted  the  consequences.  His  enemies  dealt  it  to 
him  in  spades.” 


“Pop  didn’t  wish  to  cause  my 
mother  or  us  new  personal  embar¬ 
rassment.  He  also  wanted  to  avoid 
alienating  any  of  us.  Critics  never 
seemed  to  get  it  through  their  noodles 
that  the  old  man  loved  us,  and  we 
cared  about  him.  That  was  the  bottom 
line.” 

His  father  “would  have  preferred  a 
European  arrangement,  keeping  wife 
and  mistress,”  Hearst  explained. 
“That  was  not  to  be,  so  he  threw  back 
the  curtain  on  his  life,  contrary  to  his 
private  nature,  and  accepted  the  con¬ 
sequences.  His  enemies  dealt  it  to  him 
in  spades. 

“As  far  as  1  or  any  of  our  family 
knew,  my  father  was  faithful  to 
Marion,  although  Hollywood  gossip 
was  less  kind  to  her  in  that  respect,” 
according  to  Hearst.  “He  lived  with 
our  mother  for  22  years  and  was 
involved  with  Marion  for  32.  My 
father  knew  that  divorce  would  have 


Despite  it  all,  however,  Hearst 
loved  his  father  “so  much  that  noth¬ 
ing  he  could  do  would  tear  me  from 
him.  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  society 
as  he  had.  He  was  my  hero,  and  I 
admired  the  old  man  to  his  last  breath. 
My  father  was  hardly  a  symbol  of 
human  perfection,  but  1  have  never 
believed  in  being  the  final  judge  of 
anyone.  And  certainly  not  of  him, 
because  he  was  a  better  man  than  I  or 
any  of  my  brothers.” 

Earning  a  place 

All  five  of  Hearst  Sr.  ’s  sons  worked 
in  various  outlets  of  the  Hearst 
empire,  although  only  Hearst  and  his 
brother  Randy  kept  an  interest  in  the 
company  —  Randy  on  the  business 
side  and  Hearst  in  news — but,  what¬ 
ever  role  they  played  in  the  company, 
their  father  made  them  earn  it. 

“Some  of  my  brothers  were  sur¬ 
prised  and,  at  times,  shocked  at  what 


they  perceived  as  a  hard-nosed  atti¬ 
tude  on  our  father’s  part  when  it  came 
to  their  work,”  Hearst  explained. 
“Pop  tested  the  ability  of  each  of  us  to 
perform,  independent  of  our  being  his 
sons. 

“Coming  of  age  was  a  very  dis¬ 
turbing  time  for  each  of  us.  We  had 
been  sheltered  from  many  of  life’s 
cruelties,  despite  various  warnings  by 
Pop  that  making  a  living  was  no  easy 
business.  Most  of  us  felt  we  needed 
more  time  and  greater  warning  from 
him  before  facing  the  problems  of  a 
new  career.  The  working  world  came 
as  a  cold  and  perhaps  even  cruel  blast 
of  new  air.  My  brothers  felt  that  Pop 
treated  us  harshly.” 

Hearst  learned  the  trade  by,  as  he 
called  it,  “Baptism  in  ink.”  In  1928, 
when  he  was  20  years  old,  Hearst 
began  as  a  reporter  at  the  New  York 
American.  A  lifelong  newsman,  he 
worked  as  an  overseas  correspondent 
during  World  War  II  and  in  1956  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  international 
reporting  for  interviews  he  and 
Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith  and  Frank 
Conniff  conducted  with  top  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  his  career  as 
a  newsman,  Hearst  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  interview 
many  U  .S.  presidents  and  world  lead¬ 
ers. 

“The  [Pulitzer]  Prize  had  a  very 
special  significance  for  me,”  Hearst 
wrote.  “I'm  sure  it  did  for  my  Pop  and 
old  Joe  Pulitzer  too.  The  Hearst-Pulit- 
zer  war  was  finally  over.” 

Surviving  the  depression 

Although  by  the  mid-1930s  the 
Hearst  media  empire  was  vast,  the 
Depression  and  Hearst  Sr.’s  unre¬ 
strained  spending  began  to  take  its  toll 
on  the  business. 

At  its  peak  in  the  1930s,  Hearst 
properties  included  29  newspapers  in 
18  cities,  10  American  magazines  and 
three  in  Great  Britain,  International 
News  Service  and  International 
News  Photos,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  radio  and  television  stations, 
Hearst  Metrotone  News,  and  book 
and  movie  companies.  Hearst’s  for¬ 
tune  also  included  mining,  real  estate, 
and  timber  companies. 

“Despite  his  wealth,  my  father  had 
little  interest  in  money  as  such,” 
Hearst  wrote.  “It  was  only  a  blank 
space  to  be  filled  in  on  a  check  to 
accomplish  a  specific  aim  ....  Pop 
had  only  one  aim:  build,  build,  build. 
If  he  was  greedy,  it  was  for  power,  not 
money.” 

By  1937,  however,  the  nation  was 
in  a  deep  depression  and  the  Hearst 
company  was  deep  in  debt.  After  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
had  denied  a  Hearst  application  to 
issue  $35  million  in  debentures,  a  trust- 
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eeship  was  set  up  by  a  consortium  of 
17  banks. 

Within  two  years,  six  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  were  sold  or  axed,  with  eight 
others  to  follow.  Universal  News  Ser¬ 
vice  was  folded,  film  production  was 
halted,  and  executive  salaries  were 
cut  in  half,  Hearst  recalled. 

“One  aspect  of  all  this  remains 
clearest  in  my  mind,”  wrote  Hearst, 
who  was  then  publisher  of  the  Jour- 
nal-American  in  New  York.  “Part  of 
Pop’s  fabulous  collection  of  art,  pur¬ 
chased  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  over 
decades  —  but  stored  in  warehouses 
in  the  Bronx  and  its  vicinity  —  was 
put  up  for  sale  at  Gimbel’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  ....  Mobs  of  bargain¬ 
hunting  shoppers  swarmed  through 
three  floors  of  the  store. 

“It  was  bedlam  as  they  rubber¬ 
necked  and  then  grabbed  this  or  that 
to  take  home  and  be  able  to  say;  ‘Old 
man  Hearst  owned  this.  I  bought  it  for 
ten  bucks.’  I  was  sick  about  it,  so  ill 
that  I  went  to  bed.  I  avoided  passing 
Gimbel’s.  It  seemed  like  all  of  us  had 
sold  out.” 

Hearst  guessed  that  the  difficulties 
might  lead  his  father  to  “hole  up  in 
[his  legendary  home  at]  San  Simeon 
and  never  return  to  the  business.  But 
Pop  was  one  tough  old  bird,  and  he 
hung  in  there  with  these  words,  ‘I’m  a 


newspaperman.  That’s  all  I  am  and  all 
I  ever  really  want  to  be.  The  only 
thing  I  really  seek  now  is  to  be  a  better 
newspaperman.’  ” 

During  this  time,  Hearst  revealed, 
business  associates  and  good  friends 
of  Hearst  Sr.  helped  him  financially. 
Included  among  them  were  Eleanor 
“Cissy”  Patterson,  who  lent  him  $1 
million  at  5%  interest,  and  Davies, 
who  also  lent  him  $1  million,  which 
was  paid  back  in  full. 


character,  and  to  this  day,  I  have  tried 
to  live  with  similar  guts.” 

The  economic  expansion  that  came 
with  World  War  II,  according  to 
Hearst,  brought  the  “critical  factor  in 
our  resurgence  ...  a  leap  in  new 
advertising.” 

The  last  days 

Hearst  Sr.’s  health  began  to  fail 
markedly  by  1951,  and  as  he  neared 
death,  he  turned  more  to  his  family. 

“He  phoned  all  of  us,  despite  his 


“Coming  of  age  was  a  very  disturbing  time  for  each 
of  us.  We  had  been  sheitered  from  many  of  iife’s 
crueities,  despite  various  warnings  by  Pop  that 
making  a  iiving  was  no  easy  business.” 


“For  the  old  man  to  accept  the 
drastic  surgery  on  all  he  had  built  over 
the  years,  including  his  art  treasures, 
was  perhaps  the  lowest  moment  of  my 
father’s  life  ....  If  Pop  was  upset  by 
all  the  turmoil,  he  never  showed  it.  It 
was  only  money,  he  said,  not  life  or 
death.  I  presume  he  sold  more  than 
$100  million  in  various  properties  to 
survive.  But  typically,  he  said  noth¬ 
ing.  He  never  made  one  excuse.  To 
me,  that  was  a  profound  part  of  his 


weak  voice,  and  sometimes  had  long 
conversations  with  our  mother,” 
Hearst  recalled. 

Hearst  and  corporation  president 
Dick  Berlin  began  to  make  burial 
arrangements. 

“They  didn’t  include  Marion 
Davies.  We  were  certainly  not  going 
to  embarrass  my  mother  by  inviting 
both  women.  If  there  had  been  a 
divorce,  I  could  understand  inviting 
(See  HEARST  on  page  24) 
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Hearst 
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both,  but  not  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  particularly  because  Marion 
had  been  drinking  so  much.” 

As  Hearst  Sr.  was  on  his  deathbed, 
Hearst  learned  of  the  shocking 
behavior  of  Davies,  who  had  had  a 
drinking  problem  for  many  years  that 
was  only  getting  worse. 

His  father’s  nurse  showed  him 
Christmas  presents  sent  to  his  father 
from  the  family  that  Davies  had  put  in 
a  closet,  and  she  told  of  how  Davies 
would  fly  into  his  father’s  room  in  a 
drunken  stupor,  cursing  at  the  old 
man  and  threatening  to  castrate  him 
with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

The  nurse  told  Hearst  she  went  to 
his  father  and  told  him  he  ought  to 
throw  Davies  out.  Hearst  Sr.  said  he 
would,  “but  think  of  the  scandal  it 
would  make.” 

“As  I  walked  along  the  street  in  the 
fading  sun,  everything  seemed  so 
incongruous,”  wrote  Hearst  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  father’s  room  after  the  nurse’s 


ing  of  these  events. 

“As  every  newspaper  reporter 
comes  to  know,  however,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “denial  rarely,  if  ever,  undoes 
the  damage  done  by  original  false¬ 
hoods.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run — 
perhaps  a  century  from  now,  when  a 
history  is  written  of  these  times  and 
American  journalism  —  some  harsh 
judgments  of  my  father  and  our  family 
will  be  viewed  in  fuller  light.” 

According  to  Hearst,  Davies’ 
claims  that  she  had  been  surrepti¬ 
tiously  sedated  and  Hearst  Sr.’s  sons 
had  whisked  the  body  out  of  the  house 
were  untrue. 

Equally  untrue,  he  wrote,  was 
Davies’  assertion  that  Hearst  phoned 
her  in  San  Francisco  and  told  her  she 
was  unwelcome  at  the  funeral. 

Upon  hearing  the  news  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  and  again  while  await¬ 
ing  the  funeral,  Millicent  Hearst  said 
quietly,  “He’s  mine  now.  He’s  finally 
mine,”  her  son  recalled. 

Interestingly,  Hearst  Sr.’s  “jour¬ 
nalistic  epitaph  was  remarkably  free 
of  the  rancor  hurled  at  him  by  the 
same  newspapers  when  he  was  alive 
and  competing  with  them. 


Davies’  lawyers,  however,  “startled  all  of  us  by 
presenting  the  executors  with  an  agreement  by  which 
my  father  combined  her  30,000  shares  with  his  own 
170,000  shares,  giving  her  sole  voting  power  in  the 
corporation  . . . 


revelations.  “Nothing  was  making 
sense.  My  father  had  taken  Marion 
into  his  heart  and  house,  and  defied 
the  mores  of  American  society  in 
having  an  open  relationship  with  her 
when  he  was  married.  And  now  he  felt 
it  would  be  a  scandal  to  break  with 
her.  It  was  a  moment  of  supreme 
irony.” 

Hearst  stayed  with  his  father  during 
his  final  days,  sitting  with  him  and 
rubbing  his  neck  and  head,  while  Da¬ 
vies  stayed  downstairs  and  got  drunk. 

When  Hearst  Sr.  died,  Hearst 
wrote,  “After  all  the  waiting  I  thought 
I  would  not  be  surprised  when  the 
time  came.  But  I  was  thunderstruck.  I 
wept.” 

Hearst  wrote  of  what  happened 
next  “with  reluctance.  No  one  wishes 
to  wash  family  laundry  in  public.  But 
many  false  reports  surrounding  my 
father’s  death  have  gone  unchal¬ 
lenged  for  three  decades. 

“Since  I  and  my  brother  Randy  are 
the  last  persons  with  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts,  it  seems  incumbent 
on  one  of  us  to  speak  out  now*  to  bring 
some  sort  of  balance  into  the  report- 


“I  said  it  then  and  repeat  it  today: 
Newspapermen  instinctively  knew 
that  they  had  lost  one  of  their  own. 
They  could  slam  him  and  damn  him 
for  his  news  judgment  and  views,  but 
he  remained  a  newspaperman  —  one 
who  had  never  sold  out  to  any  estab¬ 
lishment  and  least  of  all  to  any  herd 
journalism.  He  was  an  individualist, 
one  of  those  Wild  Western  mustangs 
that  refused  to  be  broken  and  saddled. 
Let  us  put  our  trust  in  the  test  of 
time.” 

The  will 

Hearst  Sr.’s  five  sons  were  among 
the  1 3  trustees  who  gained  voting  con¬ 
trol  of  the  corporation  following  his 
death. 

The  125-page  will  set  up  three 
trusts.  The  first  went  to  Hearst  Sr.’s 
wife  and  consisted  of  $6  million  in 
Hearst  Corporation  preferred  stock, 
as  well  as  $  1 .5  million  in  cash  to  cover 
taxes  on  the  stock. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  second  trust 
were  the  five  sons,  who  each  received 
enough  parent  corporation  stock  to 
guarantee  an  annual  income  of 
$30,000,  as  well  as  100  shares  of  cor¬ 


poration  common  stock,  for  control¬ 
ling  interest. 

The  third  trust  was  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes  to  benefit 
the  Los  Angeles  Museum,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  chosen  by  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  memorial  to  Hearst 
Sr.’s  mother  containing  some  of  his 
art  treasures  to  be  open  to  the  public. 

Hearst  explained  that  his  father’s 
will  had  been  carefully  set  up  so  that 
when  he  died  the  company  would  not 
have  to  be  dismantled  to  pay  the 
inheritance  taxes. 

“The  will  was  actually  written  not 
only  to  preserve  what  my  father  had 
built  but  to  make  sure  it  was  inherited 
by  his  sons.” 

In  addition,  Hearst  wrote  that  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  future  of  the 
corporation’s  publications,  which  he 
considered  most  important. 

According  to  Hearst,  his  father 
instructed:  “I  request  my  executors 
and  trustees  not  to  part  with  the  own¬ 
ership  or  control  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  feature  service,  news  ser¬ 
vice,  photographic  service  or  periodi¬ 
cal,  either  directly  or  by  sale,  or  by 
exchange  of  the  capital  stock  unless  it 
shall,  in  their  opinion,  be  necessary 
and  prudent  to  do  so.” 

Although  the  contents  of  the  will 
had  been  known  for  some  time, 
Davies’  lawyers  contested  her  share. 

“Marion  received  no  bequest  in  the 
will,”  Hearst  explained.  “She  was  to 
have,  in  a  trust  fund  dated  nearly  a 
year  before  my  father  passed  away,  a 
lifetime  income  from  a  block  of  30,000 
shares  of  Hearst  Corporation  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  stock  was  to  revert  to  my 
brothers  and  me  on  her  death.” 

Davies’  lawyers,  however,  “star¬ 
tled  all  of  us  by  presenting  the  execu¬ 
tors  with  an  agreement  by  which  my 
father  combined  her  30,000  shares 
with  his  own  170,000  shares,  giving 
her  sole  voting  power  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  ....  Attorneys  for  both 
sides  met  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
finally  worked  out  an  agreement 
whereby  Marion  relinquished  all 
rights  she  may  have  had  to  act  as  a 
voting  trustee  of  the  corporation.  She 
was  named  an  adviser  to  management 
at  a  salary  of  $1  per  year.  She  appar¬ 
ently  wanted  to  create  the  public 
appearance  that  she  had  been  and 
would  continue  to  be  one  of  the  brains 
of  the  company,”  Hearst  wrote. 

The  aftermath 

In  1955,  the  47-year-old  Hearst 
moved  to  corporate  headquarters  as 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  position  his  father  had  held 
for  some  50  years.  At  the  time,  the 
corporation’s  assets  totaled  about 
$235  million,  with  after-tax  net  profits 
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averaging  $11  million  a  year. 

Dick  Berlin,  who  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  since  1943, 
began  to  consolidate  and  increase  his 
power,  putting  down  the  sons  and 
saying  he  was  the  one  in  charge.  At 
the  time,  however,  Hearst  wrote,  he 
saw  it  only  as  internal  bickering. 

“Friends  warned  me  that  Berlin 
was  headed  on  a  collision  course  with 
me,”  Hearst  recalled.  “Berlin  didn’t 
want  to  share  power  with  anyone. 
Feedback  from  other  company  ex¬ 
ecutives  told  me  that  Berlin  often 
knocked  me.  As  yet,  I  had  had  no 
major  quarrel  with  Berlin  and  felt  we 
could  get  along  together.  I  had  never 
aspired  to  run  the  business  side  of  the 
corporation.  Not  only  did  I  lack  the 
financial  and  other  management 
background,  but  I  was  happy  on  the 
other  side.” 

Although  Hearst  gives  Berlin  credit 
for  having  helped  the  company 
through  its  financial  difficulties  in  the 
1930s,  by  the  mid-1950s  the  situation 
had  changed. 

“Berlin  and  I  disagreed  strongly  as 
he  began  to  sell  or  merge  our  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  believed  we  should  have  made 
more  of  a  fight  to  keep  some  of  the 
papers,”  Hearst  wrote.  “Yet,  with 
the  emergence  of  tv  news  and  drive¬ 
time  radio  in  the  mid-1950s,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  linage  began  to  fall.  So 
did  readership  in  many  papers,  espe¬ 
cially  afternooners.  So  we  and  other 
newspaper  chains  found  ourselves  in 
a  financial  bind.  Berlin’s  answer  was 
to  sell  or  merge. 

“I  always  felt  that  we  could  have 
saved  some  of  those  papers  through 
better  financial  and  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.  But  Dick  never  understood 
how  to  strengthen  a  newspaper — nor, 
apparently,  did  he  care  to  learn.” 

Berlin  also  was  behind  the  1958 
merger  of  Hearst’s  International 
News  Service  with  United  Press,  to 
which  Hearst  reluctantly  agreed. 

“With  the  merger  of  INS,  a  good 
outfit  had  passed  into  the  history  of 
our  organization  and  the  news  busi¬ 
ness.  The  hurt  was  not  easy  to  swal¬ 
low.  And  I  have  never  forgotten  it.” 

The  Hearst  flagship  newspaper,  the 
Journal  American,  began  to  “leak  red 
ink”  in  1964,  and  in  1966  merged  with 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
and  the  Herald-Tribune  to  form  the 
ill-fated  World  Journal  Tribune, 
which  folded  about  a  year  later. 

By  February  1973,  Dick  Berlin  was 
79  and  suffering  from  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  He  was  quietly  eased  out  of 
the  company,  but  he  left  it  in  “poor 
shape,”  according  to  Hearst. 

“As  he  [Berlin]  sold  and  merged, 
other  news  groups  like  Gannett, 
Knight-Ridder  and  Newhouse  were 


modernizing  their  plants  as  well  as 
starting  and  buying  new  papers,” 
Hearst  explained,  adding  that  Berlin 
also  killed  magazine  division  plans 
and  was  ready  to  fold  Cosmopolitan 
magazine. 

“In  all  these  25  years  since  the 
passing  of  the  Journal-American,  I 
have  never  understood  why  such  a 
devoted  family  man  as  Berlin  would 
scuttle  a  family  operation,”  Hearst 
wrote,  noting  that,  despite  its  prob¬ 
lems,  he  believed  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  could  have  survived. 

The  future 

What  has  survived,  however,  is  a 
tremendous  media  empire  that 
stretches  far  beyond  the  four-page 
daily  San  Francisco  Examiner  that 
Hearst  Sr.  put  his  name  to  in  1887. 

Hearst’s  son  William  Randolph 
Hearst  III  is  now  publisher  of  the 
Examiner,  and  his  other  son,  Austin, 
is  vice  president  and  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  projects  at  Hearst  Entertainment 
Distribution  Inc. 

Will  and  Austin  Hearst  were  part  of 
the  “new  generation  of  Hearsts  [who] 
received  the  greatest  shock  of  their 
lives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  did  the 
old.  Patty  Hearst,  only  19  years  old, 
was  abducted  in  1974  by  a  bunch  of 
crazies.” 

The  kidnapping  changed  the  lives 
of  everyone  in  the  family,  according 
to  Hearst. 

“There  was  widespread  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  media  about  a  Hearst 
empire  —  from  family  mansions  to 
lavish  jewelry,  priceless  art,  yachts 
and  other  riches,”  Hearst  wrote. 
“Much  of  it  was  nonsense.  However, 


amid  reports  of  such  a  vast  fortune, 
many  of  us  felt  we  had  become  targets 
for  kidnappers  and  robbers. 

“Everyone  was  concerned  about 
personal  safety.  We  became  nervous 
and  suspicious  of  strangers.  Some 
bought  guns.  Others  hired  body¬ 
guards.  Everyone  without  an  unlisted 
phone  number  got  one.  We  changed 
our  living  patterns,  taking  different 
routes  to  office  and  home  and  not 
making  restaurant  reservations  in  our 
own  names. 

“As  a  family,  we  were  determined 
not  to  draw  attention  to  ourselves.  To 
this  day  some  of  us  continue  to  keep  a 
low  profile.” 

Those  media  reports  of  family 
wealth  also  led  to  some  of  the  grand¬ 
children  wanting  a  bigger  piece  of  the 
pie.  As  Hearst  pointed  out,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  break  his  father’s 
will,  which  set  up  a  specific  plan  for 
control  of  the  company. 

Hearst  wrote  that  he  cringed  when 
he  saw  the  fighting  among  the  Bing¬ 
ham  family  that  eventually  led  them 
to  sell  the  Courier-Journal  Co. 

“My  father’s  trust  will  expire  at  the 
death  of  the  last  of  his  eight  grandchil¬ 
dren  who  were  alive  when  he  passed 
away,”  Hearst  explained.  “That  will 
probably  be  sometime  in  the  next  30 
to  50  years.  Hearst  Corporation  stock 
will  then  be  distributed  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  heirs  of  his  five  sons. 

“I  believe  the  company  can  remain 
intact  and  privately  owned  for  the 
next  30  years  or  so.  However,  a  sale 
or  public  stock  offering  is  permissible 
under  the  terms  of  the  trust.” 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
has  announced  the  following  circula¬ 
tion  management  appointments. 

Jim  Ristow,  formerly  state  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  has  been  named  metro 
home  delivery  manager;  Pat  Dennis, 
succeeds  Ristow  as  state  circulation 
manager;  Tracy  Perrings,  formerly 
circulation  service  manager,  has  been 
named  circulation  administration 
manager;  and  Robert  Freeman  III, 
formerly  circulation  operations  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  circulation 
sales  and  marketing  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Andrew  E.  Newman,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Edison  Brothers  Stores 
Inc.  in  St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  specialty  publications. 

*  *  * 

Scripps  League  Newspapers  Inc. 
of  Herndon,  Va.,  has  announced  the 
following  changes. 

Jack  C.  Morgan,  vice  president  of 
Central-West  operations  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  assumed  management 
responsibility  for  the  Rohnert  Partc- 
Cotati  Clarion  in  Cotati,  Calif.,  and 
the  Novato  (Calif.)  Advance. 

Gregory  L.  Stevens,  formerly 
vice  president  of  North-West  opera¬ 
tions,  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  vice  president  of 
marketing.  In  this  role,  he  handles 
corporate  marketing  programs  for 
Scripps  League  papers  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  subsidiary  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  Co.  in  Napa, 
Calif. 

Don  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  World,  succeeds  Stevens 
as  vice  president  of  North-West  oper¬ 
ations.  He  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle  and  the 


Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Cou¬ 
rier,  and  continues  as  publisher  in 
Coos  Bay. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Bronstein,  managing  editor/ 
news,  has  replaced  Larry  Kramer  as 
executive  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Bronstein,  who  joined  the  Exam¬ 
iner  in  1980,  has  specialized  in  investi¬ 
gative  projects.  He  also  has  been  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  had  been  a  reporter  with 
KQED-TV,  the  PBS  station  in  San 
Francisco. 

Kramer,  executive  editor  for  five 
years,  recently  resigned,  effective 
Dec.  1,  to  pursue  other  career  inter¬ 
ests. 

4c  :|c  He 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  editorial  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Roger  Smith,  deputy  national  edi¬ 
tor,  has  assumed  the  additional  title  of 
national  political  editor,  and  will  head 
the  national  political  desk  supervising 
news  coverage  of  next  year’s  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  and  other  elections. 
Assistant  suburban  editor  Don  Fre¬ 
derick  and  Sunday  news  editor  Con¬ 
nie  Stewart  will  serve  as  political 
editors  on  the  desk. 

Smith  directed  the  national  political 
desk  in  1988,  was  assistant  political 
editor  in  1984,  and  previously  had 
been  a  business  reporter  and  Metro 
section  assistant  editor  and  reporter 
at  the  Times. 

Frederick  previously  served  as 
temporary  assistant  Metro  editor  at 
the  Times,  and  earlier  had  been  senior 
deputy  city  editor  and  politics  editor 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Stewart  previously  served  as  a  wire 
editor,  news  editor  and  copy  editor 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


with  the  Times,  and  earlier  had  been 
a  copy  editor  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Herald  Examiner. 

John  Arthur,  managing  editor/ 
news  for  the  Times’  Orange  County 
edition,  will  serve  temporarily  as  an 
assistant  national  editor  during  the 
campaign  year. 

Arthur  previously  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  and  city  editor  in 
Orange  County,  and  earlier  had  been 
an  assistant  city  editor  at  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

Don  Shuit,  a  reporter  in  the  Times’ 
Sacramento  bureau,  transfers  to  the 
Los  Angeles  staff  next  year  to  join 
Cathleen  Decker  and  Bill  Stall  in 
covering  the  California  Senate  races. 

Shuit  previously  covered  general 
assignment  topics.  City  Hall,  county 
government,  local  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  for  the  Times. 

The  following  reporters  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Metro  special  projects 
team,  headed  by  deputy  metropolitan 
editor  Tim  Reiterman:  David  Freed, 
Victor  Merina,  Anne  C.  Roark, 
Ted  Rohrlich  and  Tracy  Wood. 

Karin  Klein,  assistant  city  editor 
for  the  Times’  San  Diego  edition,  has 
been  named  deputy  editor  in  San 
Diego. 

Klein  previously  worked  as  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor,  special  projects  edi¬ 
tor  and  state  editor  with  the  Orange 
County  Register. 

Armando  Acuna,  also  an  assistant 
city  editor  in  San  Diego,  has  been 
promoted  to  city  editor  for  the  edi¬ 
tion. 

Acuna  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  San  Diego  edition  and 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

Carol  Perruso,  assistant  to  the 
editor  in  San  Diego,  transfers  to  Los 
Angeles  in  January  to  become  mar¬ 
keting  coordinator  of  a  new  products 
and  services  effort  at  the  Times. 

Perruso  previously  worked  as 
news  editor  for  the  San  Diego  edition, 
editor  with  the  San  Diego  Union,  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star  and  other 
papers  on  the  East  Coast. 

Art  Berman,  an  assistant  national 
editor,  has  been  named  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  daily  calendar. 

Berman  previously  served  as  a 
reporter,  assistant  Metro  editor  and 
editor  of  the  View  and  Suburban  sec¬ 
tions  at  the  Times. 
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OBITUARIES 


Robert  L.  Wolf,  56,  retired  ji 

executive  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  died  of 
Lou  Gehrig’s  disease  Nov.  8. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Wright,  56,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald,  died  of  cancer  Oct.  27. 

Wright  previously  had  held  edito¬ 
rial  positions  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 

Daily  News,  the  Metro-East  Journal 
in  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  and  the  defunct 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


Hanson  Baldwin,  88,  author  and 
former  military  affairs  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  died  of  heart  failure 
Nov.  13  in  Roxbury,  Conn. 

:|i  4c  :|E 

Walter  E.  Bixby,  69,  advertising 
administrative  manager  for  the  print¬ 
ing  projects  department  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  died  Nov.  9  of  an 
abdominal  aneurysm. 

Bixby  previously  worked  in  several 
posts  for  the  Chronicle’s  advertising 
and  layout  departments,  and  earlier 
had  been  sports  editor  and  copy 
editor  at  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tomball 
(Texas)  Tribune  and  The  Woodlands 
(Texas)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Audrey  Black,  63,  columnist  for 
the  weekly  Marysville  (Wash.)  Globe, 
died  Nov.  9  after  she  had  been  struck 
by  an  automobile. 

*  *  * 

William  Black,  71,  a  former 
executive  with  Branham  Newspaper 
Sales  of  New  York  and  advertising 
sales  representative  with  Hearst 
Corp.  and  the  firm  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  died  Nov.  15  in  Chico,  Calif. 

*  *  4c 

Ethel  Halsey  Blum,  90,  a  former 
reporter  in  New  Orleans,  in  New 
York  with  the  Associated  Press  and 
for  the  Paris  Herald,  died  of  pneumo¬ 
nia  Nov.  13  in  Lakeville,  Conn. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  Conway,  76,  managing 
editor  emeritus  of  the  New  Britain, 
Conn. ,  Herald,  died  Nov.  20  in  Rocky 
Hill,  Conn. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  J.  Fenlon,  78,  former  sports 

reporter  for  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tri¬ 
bune  and  owner  and  general  manager 
of  a  Nebraska  radio  station,  died  of  an 
aneurysm  Nov.  13. 

4c  4c  4c 

JERAIR  Gharibian,  54,  author  and 
former  associate  editor  of  the  Alik 
Armenian  Daily  in  Tehran,  died  of 
leukemia  Nov.  18  in  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Jo  Houser  Haring,  57,  an  essay¬ 
ist,  novelist  and  former  columnist  for 
newspapers  in  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Missouri  and  the  Associated 
Press,  died  of  leukemia  Nov.  14. 

Her  husband.  Bob  Haring,  is 
executive  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World. 


Daniel  Robinson  Howe  II,  76, 
travel  writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and 
other  newspapers,  died  in  Largo, 
Fla.,  Oct.  29. 

4c  4c  4c 

Eleanor  Pollock  Hughes,  91, 
former  women’s  editor  of  the  defunct 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  died  of  heart  disease 
Nov.  8  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Hughes  also  had  worked  as  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant  and  also  had  held  public  affairs 
positions  in  Washington,  including 
press  secretary  to  Betty  Furness, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson’s  special 
assistant  for  consumer  affairs. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  J.  Kiedaisch,  69,  retired 
editor  for  features,  pictures  and 
magazine  editor  for  the  defunct  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  other  Chicago- 
area  papers,  died  Nov.  6. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gerard  W.  Moore,  80,  former 
sportswriter  with  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  Boston  Herald  and  the  defunct 
Boston  Transcript  and  Boston  Post, 
died  of  colon  cancer  Nov.  18  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Moore  also  had  worked  as  a  public 
relations  executive  with  the  Boston 
Patriots  and  press  secretary  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  E.  Murphy. 

4c  *  4c 

Maurice  Moran,  80,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  war  correspondent  in 
Europe,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov.  19 
in  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Moran  also  had  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
city  editor  of  the  McKeesport  Daily 
News  and  a  public  relations  executive 
in  Pittsburgh. 


4c  4c  4c 

Dorothy  M.  Raymond,  80,  former 
editor  at  the  weekly  Melrose  (Mass.) 
Free  Press,  died  of  cardiac  arrest 
Nov.  18  in  Melrose. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  Lattin  Raymond,  59,  an 
editor  with  the  Canadian  Press  in 
Toronto  and  contributor  to  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Royal  Gazette,  died  Nov.  16  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sid  Ziff,  86,  a  former  sports  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
sports  editor  with  the  defunct  Los 
Angeles  Express  and  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  died  of  a  blood  infection  Nov. 
3. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  T.  (Terry)  Zintl,  44, 
Rome  bureau  chief  for  Time  magazine 
and  a  former  editor  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  died  Nov.  6  in  Rome. 

Zintl  previously  had  worked  in  edi¬ 
torial  posts  with  the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  News  Journal  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 
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Ex-Moon  exec  pens  column 

The  former  publisher  of  New  York’s  Unification 
Church-funded  newspaper  is  doing  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Rockford,  Ill.,  Register  Star. 

Michael  Warder,  former  president  and  publisher  of  the 
News  World,  will  retain  his  job  as  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Rockford  Institute,  a  conservative  think  tank  in 
Rockford. 

With  his  weekly  Register  Star  op-ed  column,  he  said,  “1 
hope  to  widen  the  public  discussion  in  our  home  town  of 
both  local  and  national  issues.” 

Warder  resigned  in  1980  from  News  World  and  from  the 
Unification  Church,  whose  followers  operated  the  paper 
to  further  the  church’s  conservative  and  anticommunist 
causes.  He  said  at  the  time  that  increasing  “Koreaniza- 
tion”  of  the  paper  “made  it  difficult  to  maintain  journalis¬ 
tic  standards.” 

Like  the  Washington  Times,  the  News  World  newspa¬ 
per  was  started  by  News  World  Communications,  a  com¬ 
pany  founded  by  the  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon,  the  Korean 
religious  leader  who  heads  the  Unification  Church  and 
who  has  spent  time  in  federal  prison  for  cheating  on  taxes. 

News  World  changed  its  name  to  the  New  York  City 
Tribune  before  folding  in  January  1990. 

Warder  also  has  worked  for  the  Heritage  Foundation 
and  the  Ethics  &  Public  Policy  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Start-up  where 
JOA  hopeful  closed 

Three  months  after  a  weekly  folded  while  waiting  for 
a  joint  operating  agreement  with  its  daily  competition,  the 
nearby  Modesto  (Calif.)  flee  jumped  into  the  market  with  a 
new  weekly. 

Seeing  about  $750,000  in  advertising  with  no  place  to  go, 
the  Bee,  a  McClatchy  paper,  in  November  started  the 
Manteca  Bee,  a  weekly  news  and  advertising  section.  It  is 
distributed  on  Wednesdays  to  about  4,000  Modesto  Bee 
subscribers  in  the  Manteca  area,  where  it  also  goes  to 
12,000  non-subscribers  as  part  of  a  mailed  total-market- 
coverage  ad  product. 

The  Manteca  Bee  is  published  from  Modesto  Bee  head¬ 
quarters  and  operates  an  office  in  Manteca,  where  about 
30,000  people  live  sandwiched  between  Modesto  and 
Stockton. 

The  Bee  is  trying  to  cash  in  where  the  weekly  Manteca 
News  left  off.  The  money-losing  News  folded  in  August 
while  waiting  for  the  Justice  Department  to  approve  ajoint 
operating  agreement  that  would  have  merged  non-edito¬ 
rial  operations  with  its  daily  competitor,  Morris  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Manteca  Bulletin. 

The  Manteca  JOA  application  was  the  first  time  a 
weekly  and  a  daily  planned  to  merge  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  which  was  designed 
to  save  competing  newspapers  by  exempting  “failing” 
papers  from  antitrust  laws. 

While  the  News  had  revenues  of  about  $750,000,  it  was 
spending  $1  million  a  year  to  maintain  a  comparatively 
large  staff  of  26  people  and,  unlike  most  weeklies,  its  own 
printing  press. 

Modesto  Bee  general  manager  John  W.  Ward  said  the 
weekly  Manteca  product  was  designed  to  serve  the  niche 
left  vacant  when  the  News  folded. 

The  Bee  added  two  reporters  to  its  Manteca  news 
bureau,  which  includes  circulation  and  ad  staff,  and  one 
sales  representative  in  Modesto. 

Ward  said  the  six-  to  eight-page  weekly  section,  with  the 
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help  of  rates  lower  than  the  Bulletin,  has  picked  up  some 
retail  and  classified  advertisers — and  helped  the  Bee  gain 
700  new  subscribers. 

He  said  there  were  no  other  plans  to  expand  its  four 
daily  zoned  metro  sections  but,  “as  the  community  grows, 
we  think  this  might  be  an  approach  to  serve  readers  better 
in  outlying  areas.” 

It  was  too  soon  to  tell  if  the  Manteca  Bee  were  profit¬ 
able,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  but  it  was  proceeding 
according  to  expectations  after  the  first  month. 

“Whether  the  News  folded  or  not,  Manteca’s  market 
growing  is  of  interest  to  us.  We  see  this  as  an  important 
opportunity  to  move  ahead.” 

Manteca  Bulletin  publisher  Darell  Phillips  was  not  avail¬ 
able  to  comment  and  general  manager  Laurie  Lusk 
declined  to  comment. 

Robert  Picard,  a  professor  at  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Fullerton  and  an  opponent  of  the  JOA,  said  the 
Bee’s  entry  “goes  to  show  that  a  daily  and  a  weekly  are  not 
competitors  in  the  same  market,  and  barriers  to  entry 
are  much  lower  for  a  weekly  paper  than  a  daily  paper.” 
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Four  reporters  jailed  after  refusing  to  testify 


By  Russell  Shaw 

A  federal  judge  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
ordered  four  newspaper  reporters  de¬ 
tained  for  several  hours  on  Nov.  20 
and  21  due  to  their  refusal  to  testify  in 
the  corruption  trial  of  South  Carolina 
state  Sen.  J.M.  “Bud”  Long. 

Detained  on  contempt-of-court 
charges  in  holding  facilities  at  the  fed¬ 
eral  courthouse  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
were  reporters  Sid  Gaulden  and 
Schuyler  Kropf  of  the  Post-Courier, 
Charleston,  S.C.;  Cindi  Ross  Scoppe 
of  The  State,  Columbia,  S.C.;  and 
Andrew  Shain  of  the  Sun  News, 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

The  contempt  citations  are  being 
appealed  to  the  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Sen.  Long  was  videotaped  by  the 
FBI  taking  $2,800  from  pari-mutuel 
industry  lobbyist  Ron  Cobb,  but  de¬ 
nied  wrongdoing,  testifying  the 
money  was  a  loan  to  keep  his  house 
out  of  threatened  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  reporters’  testimony  was 
sought  by  prosecutors  seeking  to 
establish  a  pattern,  based  on  the  fact 
that  Sen.  Long  had  told  the  reporters 
in  separate  interviews  during  1990 
that  he  had  accepted  a  $300  campaign 
contribution  from  the  same  lobbyist. 

“The  government  is  entitled  to  this 
testimony,”  U.S.  Attorney  Bart 
Daniel  said  during  the  proceedings. 

The  State  editor  Gil  Thelen  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Daniel’s  contention.  He 
said  that,  since  the  $300  campaign 
contribution  admitted  to  by  Sen. 
Long  and  subsequently  reported  by 
the  three  newspapers  was  not  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  illegal  in  itself,  the  report¬ 
ers  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  a 
crime  and  should  not  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  testify. 

“The  reporters  would  have  been 
happy  to  provide  affidavits  that  their 
stories  were  true  and  accurate  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge,  but  to  be  put 
up  there  and  asked  to  bring  their  notes 
and  act  as  an  arm  of  the  prosecution — 
that  is  wrong,”  Thelen  declared. 

“I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  detect 
and  prosecute  corruption,  but  I  don’t 
think  anyone  ever  envisioned  report¬ 
ers  as  being  annexed  to  the  U.S.  attor¬ 
ney  or  FBI  as  investigators,”  the 
reporters’  attorney  Jay  Bender  ob¬ 
served. 

Through  Bender,  the  journalists 
claimed  reporters’  privilege,  an 
action  that  moved  prosecutor  A.W. 

(Shaw  is  an  Atlanta-based  free-lance 
writer.) 


Bethea  to  point  at  Bender  and  shout, 
“He’s  disobeying  the  law  just  like  any 
other  criminal  in  this  state.” 

While  verbally  sympathetic  to  the 
reporters’  plight,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Falcon  Hawkins  ruled  that  the 
4th  U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals 
does  not  recognize  such  protection 
and  ordered  the  four  journalists 
detained  by  federal  marshals  in  a 
holding  area  of  the  courthouse. 

The  four  reporters  were  released 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  20,  with 
instructions  to  report  back  to  Judge 
Hawkins’  courtroom  at  9  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  At  that  time.  Judge 
Hawkins  asked  the  journalists  if  they 
had  reconsidered  their  choice  not  to 
testify. 

“When  we  all  said  no,  he  ordered 
us  taken  away,  and  put  in  holding 
cells.  We  were  fingerprinted  and  had 
mug  shots  taken,”  Scoppe  said. 

After  several  hours  on  Nov.  21 ,  the 
journalists  were  released. 

“The  worst  part  about  it  was  not 
knowing  what  was  going  to  happen.  1 
was  very  apprehensive  about  it  and 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  jail,  but  of  course 
we  weren’t  going  to  testify,”  Scoppe 
added. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
incarceration  of  the  reporters  were 
roundly  criticized  by  those  affected. 

“I  was  kind  of  surprised  and  dis¬ 
mayed  that  it  went  as  f^ar  as  it  did.  If  a 
source  feels  a  reporter  might  have  to 
testify  on  any  interview  they  conduct, 
that  puts  a  chilling  effect  on  news 
gathering,”  said  Larry  Tarelton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post-Courier. 

“We  didn’t  quite  believe  it  would 
come  to  anyone  being  incarcerated. 
It’s  a  strange  feeling  seeing  your 
reporter  hauled  off  by  federal  mar¬ 
shals.  You  are  not  in  a  parental  role 
with  a  reporter,  but  you  wish  you 
could  have  gone  yourself,”  said 
Susan  Deans,  editor  of  the  Sun  News. 

Thelen  added  that  he  felt  the  con¬ 
tempt  citations  were  an  outgrowth  of 
an  increasingly  aggressive  press  in 
South  Carolina. 

“On  any  number  of  fronts,  the 
press  in  South  Carolina  is  getting 
more  active  in  the  public’s  right  to 
know,  everything  from  closed  meet¬ 
ings  to  tough-minded  investigative 
reporting.  Various  areas  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  establishment  may  have  a 
desire  that  the  press  should  be  less 
assertive  than  it  is  being,  but  we  are 
going  to  hang  in  there.  We  are  here  to 
stay,”  he  asserted. 

The  detentions  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  ever  of  journalists  in  South 
Carolina  history,  according  to  Bill 


Rogers,  executive  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association. 

“Hopefully,  we  can  make  some 
case  law  out  of  this,”  Thelen  ob¬ 
served  of  the  pending  appeal. 

Sen.  Long  was  the  last  of  28  defen¬ 
dants  to  be  tried  in  “Operation  Lost 
Trust,”  a  two-year  FBI  probe  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  South  Carolina  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  acquitted  of  conspiracy 
charges  but  was  convicted  of  selling 
his  vote,  a  violation  of  the  Hobbs  Act. 

“The  prosecution  claimed  [the 
reporter’s  refusal  to  testify]  would  gut 
their  case.  It  obviously  didn’t,”  said 
Rogers. 


Yankee  discounts 

With  newspaper  circulation  prices 
on  the  rise,  discounting  to  attract  new 
subscribers  is  rampant  in  New  En¬ 
gland  newspapers. 

Just  over  half  of  the  63  dailies 
surveyed  by  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  said  they  offer 
some  kind  of  price  reduction  to  lure 
new  home-delivery  subscribers.  Many 
discounts  range  from  30%  to  50%  and 
run  for  13  weeks. 
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Color  keyless  offset  update 

Heat,  water  still  frustrate  printing;  first  U.S.  installation  converts  to 
conventional  inking,  second  tries  cooling  units;  third  site  ponders  vendor 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  first  color  keyless  inking  offset 
units  put  into  production  at  a  U.S. 
newspaper  will  be  refitted  with  con¬ 
ventional  inkers. 

For  a  year,  the  newer  TKS  units 
and  conventional  TKS  offset  presses 
at  the  Star-Ledger’s  Piscataway, 
N.J.,  plant  printed  color  ads  and  the 
paper’s  first  editorial  photos  in 
advance  Sunday  sections.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  new  Montville  facility  also  was 
to  have  run  keyless  color,  but  will 
now  run  on  only  conventional  TKS 
offset,  according  to  operations  direc¬ 
tor  Andrew  C.  Harteveld. 

Keyless  inking  has  held  out  the 
hope  of  offset  printing  on  less-compli¬ 
cated  presses  requiring  fewer  opera¬ 
tors  with  fewer  operating  skills,  as 
well  as  less  maintenance  and  lower 
start-up  waste.  Keyless  could  elimi¬ 
nate  the  hundreds  of  ink-setting  keys 
and  rollers  in  long  ink  trains  on  big 
presses. 


At  the  Star-Ledger,  negligible  ink 
rub-off  was  achieved,  and  various 
keyless  four-color  print  characteris¬ 
tics  proved  satisfactory  in  preproduc¬ 
tion  tests. 

While  the  hoped-for  benefits  have 
been  realized  in  varying  degrees, 
attempts  to  print  properly  with  color 
inks  have  met  with  problems  that 
arise  sometime  after  units  have  begun 
delivering  acceptable  color  —  the 
inks’  decreasing  viscosity  caused  by 
heat  and  their  increasing  water  con¬ 
tent  caused  by  recirculation  to  the 
fountain. 

The  large  amount  of  black  printing 
brings  fresh  black  ink  to  replenish 
fountains,  whereas  color  inks,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  used  less,  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  relatively  greater  amount 
of  ink  that  returned  to  fountains  with 
emulsified  water. 

Harteveld  said  the  decision  to  aban¬ 


don  color  keyless  was  made  shortly 
before  the  International  Newspaper 
Group’s  mid-October  meeting  in  East 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  where  he  reviewed 
his  paper’s  keyless  offset  experience. 

He  noted  that  keyless  black  print¬ 
ing  remained  satisfactory,  and  that 
only  color  inking  would  be  changed. 
A  dozen  satellite  units  will  be  con- 


Next  week  E&P  looks  at  Europe's 
latest  color  keyless  offset  presses  and 
the  Gass  MIX  color  keyless  unveiled  in 
Japan  last  month. 


verted  on  site,  one  at  a  time,  over  a 
six-  to  seven-month  period  without 
affecting  printing  capabilities,  he  told 
E&P. 

Blevins  Harding  Group  technology 
manager  Bob  Snitzer  described  the 
almost  250,000-square-foot  Star-Led¬ 
ger  Montville  plant’s  presses  follow¬ 
ing  an  ING  tour:  Its  36  TKS  C21  key¬ 


less  offset  units  are  in  two  tines  — 
each  capable  of  running  as  two  nine- 
unit  presses,  and  the  second  also  as 
three  six-unit  presses  using  “strategi¬ 
cally  placed  inverted  folders.” 

Ink  is  supplied  by  Morohoshi,  a 
Japanese  manufacturer,  and  The  Ink 
Company,  which  also  periodically 
recycles  the  paper’s  stored  waste  ink 
through  its  Mobile  Reclamation  Sys¬ 
tem,  mixing  it  with  virgin  ink  and 
returning  it  to  the  paper. 

The  second  color  keyless  installa¬ 
tion  is  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  In 
addition  to  its  six  TKS  conventional 
offset  presses  (each  with  a  four-color 
satellite  and  10  units  with  seven  half¬ 
decks),  Dallas  prints  with  a  four-high, 
4/4  TKS  C21-75  keyless  color  stack 
with  its  own  RTF  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  press,  rising  17 'A'  from  the  floor 
to  the  highest  sideframe  edge. 

There,  too,  problems  are  reported. 


Said  senior  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dent  Don  Dykema,  “The  keyless  has 
not  performed  up  to  expectations 
yet.”  In  a  brief  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  noted  that  as  press  speed 
increases,  color  printing  changes  to 
“the  point  of  stripping  out”  on  rollers. 

For  now,  the  important  word  is 
“yet.”  The  Morning  News  began 
using  subtanks  earlier  this  month  to 
control  ink  temperature,  similar  to  a 
process  applied  at  the  Star-Ledger. 
“There  was  an  improvement,”  said 
production  director  James  Correu. 
But  results  of  the  first  limited  tests,  he 
continued,  were  “still  not  accept¬ 
able.”  TKS  continues  work  on  it. 

Before  the  subtanks  went  in, 
Dykema  said,  “It  seems  to  me  it’s 
more  with  the  ink  problem  than  it  is 
the  press  problem.”  The  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  the  only  U.S.  supplier  of  color 
keyless  inks  to  both  the  Star-Ledger 
and  the  Morning  News,  preferred  not 
to  comment  on  its  current  keyless 
work  or  experiences  at  the  two  cus¬ 
tomer  sites. 

Dallas  uses  keyless  and  conven¬ 
tional  color  units  to  print  advance 
sections.  But  “because  we  do  print 
quality,”  said  Dykema,  if  a  problem 
arises  with  the  keyless,  “we’ll  imme¬ 
diately  drop  it  and  go  back”  to  using 
only  units  with  conventional  inking. 

Former  Morning  News  operations 
vice  president  James  A.  Keeley  is 
now  assistant  to  the  president  at  TKS 
headquarters  in  suburban  Dallas.  He 
explained  that  the  subtanks’  purpose 
“is  to  maintain  a  fairly  consistent  ink 
temperature.” 

Calling  them  “basically  cooling 
tanks  .  .  .  within  the  operating  range 
of  the  inks,”  he  said  ink  is  circulated 
out  of  a  fountain,  through  a  subtank, 
and  back  to  the  fountain.  Virgin  ink 
refills  the  fountains  only  as  needed. 

“We  found  in  the  Star-Ledger  that 
after  a  period  of  running,  the  inks  heat 
up,  and  it  changes  their  characteris¬ 
tics,”  he  said,  noting  that  the  paper’s 
experiment  “worked  pretty  well.” 
He  said  the  Morning  News  would 
print  preruns  using  subtanks  “as  fre¬ 
quently  as  they  can”  to  best  judge 
performance. 

The  third  U.S.  site  to  get  keyless 
offset  color  probably  will  be  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Operations  vice 


Keyless  inking  has  held  out  the  hope  of  offset 
printing  on  less-complicated  presses  requiring  fewer 
operators  with  fewer  operating  skills,  as  well  as  less 
maintenance  and  lower  start-up  waste. 
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president  Pete  Baker  said  he  has 
explored  different  technologies  from 
a  half-dozen  pressmakers  and  expects 
a  decision  will  be  made  in  the  next  six 
months  (see  story,  P.  34). 

So  for  now,  though  several  ink 
manufacturers  are  working  on  color 
inks  for  keyless  offset  presses,  TKS 
remains  the  only  pressmaker  with 
keyless  color  units  in  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  them,  ink  is  filtered  and  pumped 
from  the  fountain  to  an  ink  pan,  where 
it  transfers  from  a  fountain  roller  to 
the  doctored  TAK  roller,  the  spe¬ 
cially  designed  surface  of  which  is 
constantly  renewed  by  wear  (E&P, 
Dec.  8,  1990). 

Beyond  the  point  of  contact  with 
two  form  rollers,  the  TAK  roller  is 
“refreshed”  by  roller  and  blade  that 
remove  remaining  surface  ink  and 
water,  which  are  directed  back  into 
the  fountain. 

Two  form  rollers  carry  ink  from  the 
TAK  roller  to  the  plate  cylinder, 
which  is  also  met  by  a  damping  roller. 
According  to  Keeley,  new  TKS  key¬ 
less  units  have  a  third  fewer  ink-train 
rollers  than  a  conventional  offset 
press,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
misting. 

(The  press  also  reportedly  employs 
two  other  interesting  design  elements 
unrelated  to  ink  delivery:  stagp<*"ed 
blanket  cylinders  that  provide  con¬ 
stant  web  tension,  and  shell  cylinders 
that  allow  independent  register 
adjustment  on  each  half  of  a  plate 
cylinder.) 

Pointing  to  successful  keyless 
black  printing  and  efforts  to  control 
temperature  and  avoid  over-emulsifi- 
cation  in  color  inks,  TKS  (USA)  Inc. 
national  sales  manager  Jesse  Strong 
told  the  ING:  “There  is  only  so  much 
a  press  manufacturer  can  do,  and  an 
important  segment  of  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  colored  keyless  inks 
requires  involvement  by  the  ink  com¬ 
panies  themselves.” 

For  their  part,  however,  ink  sup¬ 
pliers  see  their  job  complicated  by 
presses  that  take  different  approaches 
(i.e.,  engraved,  copper-clad,  and 
“microballoon”  ink-metering  rollers) 
to  the  same  task. 

At  ING’s  1990  meeting,  Pat  Neary, 
technical  services  director  at  the  Ink 
Company,  indicated  that  keyless  sys¬ 
tems’  lack  of  uniformity  may  require 
development  of  press-specific  inks. 

“Among  other  things,”  said  TKS’s 
Strong,  “.  .  .  we’re  temperature  con¬ 
trolling  the  colored  inks,  we’re  getting 
rid  of  the  excess  water  from  the  col¬ 
ored  inks,  and  there’s  a  zillion  differ¬ 
ent  ways  to  try  that,  but  nothing  has 
worked  so  far.” 

While  he  noted  good  reports  on 
black  inks  and  close  to  200  orders  for 


Common-impression  cylinder  on 
TKS  keyless  four-color  satellite  unit 
is  twice  the  diameter  of  blanket 
cylinders,  affording  easy  access 
and  clearing  of  web  wraps.  Trans¬ 
fer  rollers  serve  upper  couples  only. 

1.  Impression  cylinder 

2.  Blanket  cylinder 

3.  Plate  cylinder 

4.  Ink  transfer  roller 

5.  Aniloi  reller 

6.  Fountain  roller 

7.  Ink  form  roller 

8.  Refresh  chromium  roller 

9.  Refresh  rubber  roller 

10.  Ink  doctor  blade 

11.  Refresh  blade 

12.  Ink  fountain 

13.  Dampening  roller 

14.  Chromium  roller 

15.  Anti-set  off  rubber  roller 

16.  Spray  bar 

keyless  black  units  in  the  Far  East, 
Strong  said,  “The  essence  of  all  this 
problem  is  that,  if  the  ink  suppliers 
could  ever  possibly  make  the  color 
keyless  inks  perform  as  well  as  the 
black  .  .  .  we’d  be  home  free.”  He 
called  it  “the  challenge  that’s  left,”  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  Japan. 

At  this  point,  restoring  recirculated 
inks’  original  properties  is  “purely  an 
ink  problem,”  said  Strong,  adding 
that  he  did  not  know  if  it  were  possible 
for  pressmakers  to  do  much  more.  He 
said  experience  shows  that  the  first 
50,000-75,000  copies  off  the  press 
look  fine,  but  that  quality  deteriorates 
over  time  owing  to  the  effects  of  heat 
and  water  retained  by  the  color  inks. 

Compounding  chemistry  and 
design  concerns,  said  Strong,  is  an 
operational  variable  “that  you  have 
no  control  over.”  Running  color  inks, 
he  said,  “you  get  conditions  that  vary 
from  day  to  day,”  ranging  from  mini¬ 
mal  to  heavy  use. 

Among  those  supplying  keyless 
inks  in  the  U.S.  is  Sun  Chemical's 


TKS  CIC  Halfdeck:  Keyless  blan- 
ket-to-blanket  base  unit  and  half¬ 
deck,  with  impression  cylinder  50% 
wider  than  blanket  cylinders.  De¬ 
pending  on  operating  mode,  the 
CIC  Halfdeck  can  print  one-  or  two- 
side  black  and  spot  color  combina¬ 
tions  or,  with  an  adjacent  black 
unit,  full  four-color  work  when  all 
blankets  print  process  colors 
against  the  impression  cylinder. 

General  Printing  Ink.  Its  news  ink 
development  director,  Ollie  Wa- 
silewski,  said  that  he  believed  the 
w  hole  industry  stands  to  benefit  from 
color  ink  progress,  calling  keyless  “a 
giant  step  in  the  right  direction.” 

Noting  “spectacular  results  in 
Japan,”  at  least  with  keyless  black, 
Wasilewski  said  it  is  unfortunate  but 
typical  that  keyless  is  too  often  dis¬ 
missed  in  the  U.S. 

“We  invent,  and  then  we  pass 
things  to  others  to  reap  the  benefits,” 
he  said. 

Though  they  have  the  same  objec¬ 
tives  and  serve  the  same  customer, 
GPI  and  TKS  are  now  working  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another,  “and  that’s 
not  very  healthy,”  said  Wasilewski. 

He  said  it  is  hard  to  judge  where 
TKS  is  headed  “because  we  are  not 
privy  to  what  they  are  doing.” 

He  speculated  that  TKS’s  choice 
not  to  work  closer  with  GPI  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  companies’  rela- 
(See  UPDATE  on  page  35) 
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Faith  in  the  future 

Production  technology  pioneer  may  move 
from  keyless  letterpress  to  keyless  offset 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Retired  ANPA  vice  president/tech¬ 
nical  William  Rinehart  once  de¬ 
scribed  Franklin  Schurz  Sr.  as  “a 
glutton  for  punishment,”  willing  to 
run  production  testing  for  suppliers. 

Schurz  Communications’  flagship 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  may  again 
find  itself  on  the  cutting  edge  of  news¬ 
paper  technology. 

Now  running  on  keyless  letter- 
press,  what  was  probably  the  first 
paper  to  go  to  cold  type  may  become 
the  third  U.S.  daily  to  try  color  key¬ 
less  offset  in  live  production. 
Depending  on  the  fate  of  the  few  key¬ 
less  units  now  running,  it  may  be  the 
only  such  site  running  for  a  while,  if  it 
should  adopt  keyless. 


New  Jersey’s  Star-Ledger  has 
decided  to  convert  its  TKS  color  key¬ 
less  units  to  conventional  inking  by 
late  spring.  By  then,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  reportedly  will  have 
decided  if  it  will  keep  its  4/4  TKS 
color  keyless  stack.  At  about  the 
same  time  and  regardless  of  events  in 
New  Jersey  and  Texas,  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  may  well  have  chosen 
keyless  offset  for  its  new  press. 

Tribune  operations  vice  president 
Pete  Baker  told  E&P  that  he  and  his 
publisher  will  likely  make  a  press  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  with  a  decision  expected  within 
SIX  months.  As  it  looks  right  now,  said 
Baker,  anything  other  than  keyless 
offset  “will  be  an  absolutely  last 
resort.” 

“We  have  keyless  letterpress 
now,”  said  Baker.  “For  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  we  like  that,  we  started  pur¬ 
suing  very  strongly  keyless  offset.” 

That  was  about  18  months  ago, 
during  which  time  Baker  said  he  vis¬ 
ited  Mitsubishi,  TKS,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  MAN  Roland, 


Koenig  &  Bauer — Albert  and  Crab¬ 
tree  Vickers. 

“Believe  me,  they’re  varied, 
across  the  board,  in  their  ap¬ 
proaches,”  Baker  commented. 

Baker  said  that  last  month  he  had 
talked  to  TKS,  its  U.S.  keyless  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  ink  suppliers  and  is 
still  pursuing  keyless,  hoping  to  learn 
from  users’  experiences  with  the  new 
technology.  Aware  of  the  color  print¬ 
ing  problems.  Baker  said  he  is  talking 
to  press  manufacturers  to  see  if  there 
is  some  way  to  avoid  problems  such 
as  water  uptake  in  future  presses. 

TKS,  he  said,  seemed  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  putting  in  a  couple  of 
units,  including  color,  for  further 
testing.  Tribune  staffers,  said  Baker, 
“are  very  interested  in  doing  this.” 


Representatives  from  Rockwell, 
which  he  said  is  testing  keyless  in 
Japan,  were  due  to  arrive  in  South 
Bend  the  next  day. 

Baker  said  he  had  told  representa¬ 
tives  from  Goss  Newspaper  Products 
and  from  ink  manufacturers  that  there 
seemed  little  sense  in  testing  color  in 
Japan  “since  there’s  not  a  lot  of  color 
printed  there.”  He  also  thought  key¬ 
less  print-quality  standards  accept¬ 
able  in  Japan  may  not  ’oe  acceptable  in 
the  U.S. 

He  said  he  suggested  that  the  ink 
suppliers  talk  to  the  Europeans 
because  the  first  comment  he  always 
hears  is  that  for  environmental  rea¬ 
sons  some  components  in  European 
and  Japanese  inks  cannot  be  used  in 
the  U.S.,  so  the  same  inks  will  never 
be  developed. 

Noting  a  need  for  further  work  on 
consumables,  particularly  inks,  for 
keyless  printing  in  the  U.S.,  one  press 
manufacturer’s  representative  re¬ 
cently  credited  successful  European 
color  keyless  printing  in  part  to  Euro¬ 
pean  ink  additives  that  “will  not  be 


able  to  be  used  because  of  OSHA  and 
EPA  requirements.” 

“We  don’t  know  that’s  necessarily 
true,”  said  Baker,  adding  that,  from 
tests  he  is  aware  of,  “there  may  be 
other  ways  to  tackle  this  thing.” 
Moreover,  he  said,  pressmakers  who 
see  a  future  in  keyless  offset  in  the 
U.S.  market  “feel  like  these  issues  do 
have  answers  to  them.” 

South  Bend’s  operations  executive 
noted  that  German  keyless  sites  print 
more  color  than  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  “probably  have  a  little  bit 
more  knowledge.” 

Noting  also  the  large  numbers  of 
keyless  presses  sold  in  Europe,  he 
said  that,  although  that  market  is 
somewhat  different,  the  process  is 
basically  the  same .  The  German  press 
manufacturers  already  have  sold 
keyless  presses  with  color  capability. 
England’s  Crabtree  Vickers  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  newspaper  test  site  for  its 
color  keyless. 

Baker  found  no  fault  with  TKS  or 
the  Star-Ledger’s  ink  suppliers,  say¬ 
ing  he  thought  “they  tried  very  hard 
to  make  that  system  work”  and  that 
much  had  been  learned. 

He  was  unsure,  however,  that  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  modifying  an 
existing  installation,  citing  possible 
design  complications  involving  ques¬ 
tions  of  tong  or  short  ink  trains,  rider 
rollers,  large  or  smalt  form  rollers, 
and  temperature  control. 

For  all  that,  keyless  offset  remains 
especially  attractive  for  the  Tribune. 
The  90,0(X)-circulation  daily  (130,000 
Sunday,  l(X),000-plus  Saturday)  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  two-phase  project  to 
which  it  already  has  committed  $10 
million,  including  expansion  of  its 
Ferag  mailroom  system  and  a  new 
dock  system. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  the  persis¬ 
tent  recession,  the  company  is  facing 
the  costs  of  going  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  After  making  a  big  initial 
equipment  investment,  said  Baker, 
“you  have  to  turn  around  and  swal¬ 
low  some  pretty  significant  jumps  in 
newspaper  waste.” 

Furthermore,  he  continued,  after 
having  reduced  manning  with  its  key¬ 
less  letterpress,  a  change  to  conven¬ 
tional  offset  would  mean  adding  staff. 


“I  Still  very  much  believe  it’s  going  to  happen  ..  .  in 
the  next  five  to  10  years . . .  because  it’s  too  even  a 
laydown,  there  are  too  many  things  that  you  can  do 
with  this  that  you  can’t  do  with  other  systems.” 
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“It’s  a  step  backward,”  said  Ba¬ 
ker.  “We  don’t  want  to  turn  around 
and  throw  another  half-million  dollars 
a  year  into  our  expense  budget  after 
we  spent  $25  million  on  a  new  building 
and  a  new  press.” 

He  remains  optimistic,  seeing  too 
many  benefits  from  keyless. 

“I  still  very  much  believe  it’s  going 
to  happen  ...  in  the  next  five  to  10 
years  .  .  .  because  it’s  too  even  a  lay- 
down,  there  are  too  many  things  that 
you  can  do  with  this  that  you  can’t  do 
with  other  systems.” 

While  acknowledging  that  his  pa¬ 
per’s  print  run  may  be  an  advantage  if 
color  keyless  in  the  U.S.  can  be 
nudged  beyond  75,000  consistently 
good  copies.  Baker  noted  that  the 
Tribune’s  weekend  printing  can  run 
as  high  as  140,000  during  Notre  Dame 
football.  He  also  observed  that  large 
European  papers  are  already  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  color  keyless. 

Realistically,  he  said,  the  paper’s 
size  can  also  work  against  it  because  it 
can  be  harder  for  relatively  smaller 
papers  to  capture  vendors'  attention. 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  some  vendors 
still  appreciate  the  paper’s  tradition  of 
pioneering  new  technology.  “I  think 
that  mentality  stilt  exists  in  this  plant.” 


With  a  willingness  to  work  with  the 
new  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  keyless  operation,  has  the  Tri¬ 
bune  considered  flexo  for  its  next 
press? 

To  Baker  at  least,  “it  was  never 
really  a  full  consideration  .  .  .  .” 

He  said  that  he  had  stayed  away 
from  flexo  for  all  its  unknowns,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  plates. 

“I  saw  limitations  with  the  relief 
plate  that  I  just  couldn’t  think  you 
could  live  with,  wanting  to  go  to  a 
higher-quality  standard.” 

He  said  he  recognized  there  are 
“unknowns”  and  problems  with 
keyless  offset  —  the  inks,  for  ex¬ 
ample  —  but  added,  “1  think  you 
have  a  lot  more  possibility  of  solving 
that  problem  than  you  do  with  a  relief 
printing  plate.” 

For  now,  the  Tribune  gets  good 
laydown  on  its  keyless  letterpress, 
but  the  problems.  Baker  said,  come 
from  the  relief  plate. 

He  acknowledged  that  flexo’s  con¬ 
cept,  press  design,  and  color  repro¬ 
duction  are  good,  but  thought  the 
plate  remains  a  problem.  His  own 
preference  would  provide  the  benefits 
of  the  offset  plate  while  retaining  the 
benefits  of  keyless  laydown. 


Update 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


tionships  with  competitors  in  the 
Japanese  market. 

Earlier,  GPI  had  established  a 
working  relationship  with  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  in  the  matter  of 
keyless  inking.  The  secrecy  agree¬ 
ment,  said  Wasilewski,  allowed  for 
“open  discussion”  that  provided  “a 
little  bit  of  insight  into  their  thinking.” 

“Unfortunately,  when  we  came  up 
with  the  first  sample,  which  met  all 
their  requirements,  their  program  was 
postponed  ...  for  two  years  .  .  .  .” 
he  said.  “So  we  never  had  a  chance  to 
test  on  their  press.” 

Two  dailies 
choose  WeatherData 

The  Sacramento  Bee  and  Arizona 
Republic  have  contracted  with 
Wichita-based  WeatherData  Inc.  to 
supply  their  entire  weather  packages 
as  of  Jan.  1 .  WeatherData  now  counts 
29  daily  newspaper  clients  receiving 
its  forecasts  and  graphics. 


It's  that  time  again!  Time  to  prepare  your  entries  for  the  57th  annual  INMA/E&P  Newspaper  Marketing 
Awards  Competition.  Place  your  most  impressive  marketing  efforts  in  the  orte  industry  competition 
designed  to  recognize  excellence  in  all  disciplines  of  newspaper  nxjrketing. 

Entries  can  be  submitted  into  19  different  categories  and  in  four  circulation  groups.  Judging  will  take 
place  in  Reston,  VA,  February  7th,  where  First  Place  and  Merit  Winners  will  be  decided 
in  each  category.  There  will  also  be  one  Best  in  Show  award  os  weM  as  two  additional  citations, 
one  for  Excellence  in  Copywriting  and  or>e  for  Excellence  in  Graphic  Design. 


All  winners  will  be  announced  at  the  62nd  Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  (INMA)  to  be  held  at  The  Hyatt  Regency,  Dallas,  Texas,  May  27-30. 

Qualified  entries  will  be  displayed  in  a  large  ‘walk-through'  gallery  during  the  conference 

DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES:  JANUARY  13. 1992 


Fof  infoftDcrtion,  rules  end  official  entry  blanks,  write  or  call  E&P  Promotion  Dept.,  11  West  19m  Street,  NY,  NY  10011,  (212)  675-4380 
or  INMA,  The  Newspaper  Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091  (703)  648-1094. 
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Simplifying  the  complex 

Researchers  discuss  problems  associated  with  keyless  offset  technology 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  challenge  of  developing  keyless 
inking  offset  for  newspaper  printing 
lies  in  reducing  the  complexity  of  fast, 
large-scale  lithography  to  a  process 
that  is  simpler  in  design  and  opera¬ 
tion,  less  expensive  to  run,  and  which 
preserves  much  of  the  quality  repro¬ 
duction  afforded  by  offset  printing. 

The  same  objectives  are  behind 
efforts  to  advance  newspaper  flexog¬ 
raphy,  another  keyless  technology 
using  aqueous  inks  and  direct  inking 
of  plastic  relief  plates. 

In  the  United  States,  flexo  presses 
went  into  production  years  before 
keyless  offset  had  any  measure  of 
successful  color  printing.  Flexo  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  operational  and  print- 
quality  improvements,  and  now 
accounts  for  printing  of  more  than 
two  dozen  North  American  dailies. 

By  May  of  this  year,  however,  the 
number  of  keyless  offset  couples 
installed  worldwide  (1,555)  had 
surpassed  the  number  of  flexo  cou¬ 
ples  (1,488),  according  to  Boris 
Fuchs,  research  director  and  deputy 
managing  director  of  the  INCA-FIEJ 
Research  Association  (IFRA),  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Germany. 


(IFRA  Reports  3.12  and  3.15 
supply  information  on  keyless  inking 
technology  and  black  ink  testing.  The 
organization  is  undertaking  another 
study  —  reportedly  including  Japan¬ 
ese  presses  —  to  examine  four-color 
keyless  printing.  In  the  June  issue  of 
IFRA’s  newspaper  techniques , 
Fuchs  outlined  results  of  a  German 
study  that  found  keyless  offset  repro¬ 
duction  superior  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  conventional  offset,  flexo  and 
keyless  letterpress.  The  study  in¬ 
cluded  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
a  plate  cylinder-sized  form  roller  and 
ink  refreshing  on  the  anilox.) 

Interviews  with  Ollie  Wasilewski, 
General  Printing  Ink  news  ink  devel¬ 


opment  director,  and  with  Lawrence 
J.  Bain,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
director  of  printing  technology,  as 
well  as  a  paper  Bain  presented  at  a 
June  IFRA  symposium  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  shed  light  on  the  challenges 
keyless  offset  presents. 

An  ink’s  viscosity  bears  directly  on 
the  way  it  will  print.  And  viscosity  is 
affected  by  vehicle-pigment  combina¬ 
tions,  amount  of  water  present,  tem¬ 
perature  and  shear  —  which  Bain  said 
can  vary  widely  during  a  press  run. 

Studies  of  all  aspects  of  lithography 
undertaken  in  the  1970s  at  Rockwell 
International’s  Science  Center  in 
California  led  to  an  investigation  of 
keyless  inking,  subsequent  materials 
selections,  and  the  first  trials  in  Mem¬ 
phis  and  New  Ycrk.  Those  experi¬ 
ments,  said  Bain,  "...  essentially 
demonstrated  that  from  a  design  point 
of  view  .  .  .  the  process  was  under¬ 
stood.” 

Beyond  hardware  design,  he  said, 
Rockwell  learned  that  it  “would  have 
to  do  something  further  with  ink 
development.” 

So  it  began  its  own  ink  develop¬ 
ment  with  the  hope  of  more  precisely 
apprising  ink  makers  of  what  was 
required.  Bain  said  he  wanted  to  pro¬ 


vide  the  ink  specification  information 
rather  than  leave  the  matter  solely  to 
the  ink  manufacturers. 

That  was  three  years  ago,  when 
Bain  was  eager  to  test-run  keyless 
offset  inks  but  no  U.S.  supplier 
offered  them. 

“That  just  motivates  me  to  get  on 
with  it  myself,”  he  said  at  the  time. 

Several  U.S.  inkmakers  are  now 
working  with  keyless  offset  inks  and 
at  least  one  has  worked  with  Rock¬ 
well.  In  Japan,  Morohoshi  came  up 
with  keyless  color  inks  that  have  been 
used  on  TKS  keyless  offset  presses  at 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  New 
Jersey’s  Star-Ledger. 

(Rockwell  had  already  developed 


all  its  own  rollers  and  an  oleophilic 
anilox.  One  objective,  said  Bain, 
would  be  the  use  of  the  same  metering 
roller  or  roller  cell  geometry  with  all 
keyless  inks,  black  or  colors.) 

Bain  pointed  out  that,  while  black 
pigment  is  essentially  carbon,  color 
pigments  are  organic  compounds  that 
interact  more  with  water.  Those  pig¬ 
ments,  he  said,  must  be  protected 
from  the  water  essential  for  lithogra¬ 
phy.  He  said  that  because  owing  to 
such  interaction,  “even  in  conven¬ 
tional  presses  it’s  difficult  to  run  some 
color.” 

Color  printing  was  a  must  for  key¬ 
less  offset  to  take  hold  in  the  U.S. 
But  Rockwell’s  tests  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  gave  inconsistent  results. 

Although  when  good  it  was  equal  to 
standard  offset,  said  Bain,  “you 
couldn’t  go  in  every  morning  and 
expect  to  get  100%  of  what  you  got  the 
day  before.” 

Bain  said  that  superior  results 
Rockwell  obtained  upon  trying  out 
the  technology  at  what  was  then  its 
Ikegai-Goss  operation  in  Japan 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  the  inks 
used  there. 

The  Japanese,  he  said,  had  devel¬ 
oped  more  controllable  keyless  inks 
to  print  clear  Kanji  characters,  poor 
reproduction  of  which  can  cause  the 
loss  of  large  amounts  of  information. 

Unlike  the  European  and  American 
news  inks,  said  Bain,  those  used  in 
Japan  were  believed  to  be  thix¬ 
otropic  —  immobile  at  rest,  they 
become  fluid  when  shocked  or  agi¬ 
tated. 

On  a  press,  all  inks’  viscosities  are 
reduced  (they  become  more  fluid)  at 
high  shear,  and  water  finding  its  way 
back  down  into  the  ink  fountains  on 
keyless  presses  further  reduces  vis¬ 
cosity.  But  the  Japanese  inks,  said 
Bain,  experienced  a  smaller  decline  in 
viscosity  at  high  shear. 

Rockwell’s  development  of  keyless 
offset  has  taken  a  different  turn  since 
an  early  interview,  when  Bain  had 
reported  that  to  “stabilize  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  ink”  for  more  consistent 
behavior,  researchers  must  work 
against  established  formulas  created 
to  meet  the  needs  of  undershot  and 
overshot  fountains  in  conventional 
U.S.  and  European  offset  presses. 
(He  noted  that  when  Europeans  speak 


Although  when  good  it  was  equal  to  standard 
offset,  said  Bain,  “you  couldn’t  go  in  every  morning 
and  expect  to  get  100%  of  what  you  got  the  day 
before.” 
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of  conventional  offset  inks  they  re¬ 
fer  to  lighter  formulations  for  use  with 
overshot  fountains,  where  more  vis¬ 
cous  inks  would  be  drawn  up  and  out.) 

Rockwell’s  development  of  keyless 
offset,  however,  has  taken  a  different 
approach  since  Bain  outlined  its  expe¬ 
rience  and  direction  three  years  ago. 

Earlier  this  month,  he  reported  the 
introduction  of  a  keyless  offset  press 
for  Japan  that,  among  other  things, 
utilizes  inks  of  a  more  conventional 
character  (see  next  week’s  E&P). 

Earlier,  Bain  said  that  with  an  ink 
exhibiting  satisfactory  viscosity  and 
water  uptake  and  release  characteris¬ 
tics,  press  makers  might  come  up  with 
improved  designs  that  are  more  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  flexo  press. 

The  fountain  roller,  pump  and  more 
could  be  eliminated,  with  ink  applied 
directly  to  an  anilox  roller  placed 
closer  to  the  printing  couple.  (Emul¬ 
sion  and  viscosity  are  not  at  issue  in 
water-based  newspaper  flexo  inks.) 

While  an  overall  shorter  unit  is 
desirable,  Bain  acknowledged  that  a 
longer  ink  train  “has  been  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  making  this  system  work." 

Originally,  he  said,  the  objective 
had  been  to  design  first  a  technology 
demonstration  press  unit  rather  than  a 
production  unit.  Thereafter,  instead 
of  manufacturing  a  keyless  offset 
press,  the  technology  would  be 
applied  to  products  coming  out  of 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems’  U.S., 
European  and  Japanese  plants.  The 
new  press  recently  unveiled  in  Japan, 
however,  replaces  the  keyless  Met- 
roliner  that  Goss  has  offered  there. 

GPI’s  Wasilewski  also  pointed  to  a 
longer  ink  train’s  advantages  in  key¬ 
less  printing. 

“You  print  with  emulsion,  not  with 
the  ink,”  he  said. 

For  that  water-ink  emulsion  to 
work  in  keyless  systems,  he  added,  its 
composition  must  remain  constant 
from  beginning  to  end  in  the  printing 
process. 

Wasilewski  explained  that  inks’ 
emulsification  capacity  depends  on 
their  composition  and  rheology,  or 
flow  characteristics  (and  rheology 
also  depends  on  composition). 

“Within  a  given  emulsification 
capacity,  he  said,  “ink  holds  to  water 
very  well,  and  ...  in  this  framework 
the  changes  in  ink  rheology  are  mini¬ 
mal.” 

Beyond  that,  however,  emulsions 
become  “coarse”  and  “prone  to 
coalescence,”  wherein  water  drop¬ 
lets  in  the  oil-based  litho  inks  join  into 
ever-larger  drops  that  can  separate 
from  the  ink. 

For  acceptable  printing,  an  emul¬ 
sion  within  a  certain  range  must  be 
achieved  and  maintained  by  limiting 
or  removing  excess  water  that  would 


at  best  cause  poor  printing  (too  much 
water  and  too  little  viscosity  yielding 
low  print  density)  and  at  worst  allow 
no  printing  (where  water  is  released 
from  emulsion  altogether). 

Bain  and  Wasilewski  agree  that 
adding  a  separate  ink-treatment  pro¬ 
cess  to  the  printing  process  is  not 
desirable.  In  Bain’s  view,  such  an 
approach  defeats  the  objective  of 
design  and  operational  simplicity.  In 
his  paper,  he  noted  early  attempts  to 
extract  water  but  said  a  better  way  is 
formulation  of  inks  with  properties 
that  “create  a  bias  in  the  ink  distribu¬ 
tion  train  that  continuously  forces 
water  toward  the  plate  and  away  from 
the  metering  zone.” 

Bain  acknowledged  that  the  new 
MLX  keyless  for  the  Japanese  market 
requires  not  so  much  a  change  in  ink 
chemistry  as  in  quality  control  of  for¬ 
mulations  very  similar  to  existing 
products. 

Wasilewski  also  saw  “other  means 
that  can  produce  much  better 
results.” 

One  is  exploiting  what  he  called  the 
thermodynamic  instability  of  all 
emulsions. 

“Water  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
system,  and  it  will  do  so  at  every 
opportunity,”  he  said.  “For  example, 
if  you  add  extra  rollers  into  the  ink 
train,  you  will  lose  water  extremely 
fast.  In  every  nip  you  will  lose  some 
percentage.  So,  if  you  design  your 
inking  system  with  this  in  mind,  that 
addition  of  one  or  two  rollers  will 
bring  you  to  this  steady  state.” 

If  not,  he  continued,  "...  you 
have  a  continuously  increasing  con¬ 
centration  in  the  emulsion  in  the 
pan  —  to  a  point  that  ink  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  that  water  any  more.” 

At  that  point,  which  he  termed  the 
“heterogeneous  phase,”  the  water 
separates  “and  again  you  lose  conti¬ 
nuity  of  ink  supply  to  the  printing 
plate.” 

The  idea  is  that  each  ink  will  print 
with  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
emulsified  water,  that  water  content 
should  not  exceed  that  percentage, 
and  that  the  percentage  achieved 
should  by  maintained  in  a  homoge¬ 
neous  mi  xture  for  consistent  printing. 

But  problems  facing  keyless  inking 
go  beyond  the  ill  effects  of  too  much 
water.  Temperature  and  ink  film 
thickness  on  a  metering  roller  respec¬ 
tively  affect  viscosity  and  availabil¬ 
ity,  thereby  affecting  print  density. 
Ultimately,  however,  water  is  a  factor 
here  as  well. 

In  his  paper,  Bain  points  out  that 
water  significantly  reduces  lubrica¬ 
tion  that  oil-based  inks  might  other¬ 
wise  provide  where  the  blade  wipes 
the  anilox.  The  presence  of  water  and 


the  heat  from  resulting  friction  com¬ 
bine  to  further  reduce  viscosity, 
which  in  turn  can  reduce  the  film  left 
on  the  doctored  anilox  surface  to  be 
carried  up  the  ink  train. 

“Obviously,  any  emulsion  that  is 
generated  .  .  .  has  to  be  stable  to  that 
level  of  heat  input,”  Wasilewski 
observed. 

Bain  concluded  that,  because  ink 
available  to  the  distribution  train  must 
be  only  about  10  microns  thick  across 
the  entire  anilox  surface,  a  difference 
of  one  micron  either  way  resulting 
from  hydrodynamic  effects  of  ink- 
roll-blade  interaction  “is  enough  to 
take  the  optical  density  on  the  printed 
product  out  of  tolerance.” 

Bain  also  noted  that,  although  the 
small  amount  of  anilox  wear  over  time 
is  of  little  concern  with  respect  to  the 
mechanics  of  a  press,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  at  the  microscopic  level 
of  ink-transfer  dynamics  associated 
with  the  geometry  of  engraved  anilox 
cells. 

The  central  problem  is  that  the  ink 
film  generated  by  the  roller  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  anilox  cell  geometry, 
which  is  measured  in  microns. 

In  this  light,  the  adoption  of  the 
self-renewing  TAK  roller  by  TKS  can 
be  understood  to  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  performance  as  of  maintenance. 

In  his  paper,  Bain  said  that  opera¬ 
tion  of  presses  using  such  “sacrificial 
roller  coverings”  depends  on  “con¬ 
trol  of  the  local  fluid  mechanics  as 
opposed  to  control  of  wear  mechan¬ 
ics.” 

In  its  Japanese  keyless  press,  Goss 
adopted  a  similar  type  of  non- 
engraved  metering  roller. 

Wasilewski  said  press  manufactur¬ 
ers  should  work  closely  with  chemists 
and  physicists  “who  would  be  able  to 
comprehend  a  little  bit  more  what’s 
happening  in  the  printing  process  with 
emulsions.” 

In  this  connection,  he  noted  that  sci¬ 
entists  “from  a  totally  different  disci¬ 
pline”  had  worked  with  press  engi¬ 
neers  on  Rockwell’s  keyless  pro¬ 
ject  —  a  practice  that  he  said  pro¬ 
duced  “much  better  results.” 

Pako  forms 
electronic  division 

Pako  Corp.,  Maple  Grove,  HI.,  has 
formed  the  Electronic  Imaging  Sys¬ 
tems  Division,  under  the  direction  of 
Pako  marketing  manager  Myron  V. 
Hladun. 

The  new  division  will  distribute 
systems  for  high-resolution  Post¬ 
Script-compatible  plain-paper 
typesetting  and  direct  digital  plate¬ 
making. 
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Column  testing  an  ad-sponsored  format 

‘Thanks  a  Million’  writer  Percy  Ross  says  he  has  received  iots  of 
positive  response  to  the  format,  but  one  publisher  criticizes  it 


By  David  Astor 

Tightly  budgeted  newspapers 
reluctant  to  buy  syndicated  features 
during  the  current  recession  may  be 
convinced  to  do  so  if  they  can  earn 
money  with  the  features. 

For  instance,  papers  subscribing  to 
columns  with  900-number  tines 
receive  some  of  the  revenues  gener¬ 
ated  by  reader  calls. 

Now,  the  “Thanks  a  Million”  col¬ 
umn  is  testing  the  concept  of  adver¬ 
tiser  sponsorship.  “TAM”  sends  out 
a  camera-ready,  border-lined  version 
of  the  feature  with  space  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  an  ad  message.  The  client 
newspaper  then  charges  a  local  com¬ 
pany  a  certain  amount  to  run  its  ad 
message,  pays  “TAM”  $20,  and 
keeps  the  difference.  This  not  only 
earns  revenue  for  the  paper  but  makes 
more  for  “TAM,”  which  would  nor¬ 
mally  charge  a  small  paper  an  average 
of  about  $6  a  week. 

“TAM”  writer  Percy  Ross  said 
receiving  $20  a  week  for  the  column 
enables  him  to  distribute  additional 
money  to  readers  in  need  —  which  is 
the  point  of  his  Creators  Syndicate 
feature. 

Creators  president  Richard  New- 
combe  said  the  Los  Angeles-based 
syndicate  is  not  involved  with  the  ad- 
sponsorship  program.  He  recalled 
that  when  Ross  approached  him  with 
the  idea  several  months  ago.  Creators 
opted  not  to  participate.  Then  Ross 
asked  if  the  program  could  be  handled 
out  of  the  columnist’s  Minneapolis 
office.  “It’s  your  prerogative,”  New- 
combe  replied. 

The  millionaire  columnist  (profiled 
in  E&P,  February  28,  1987)  said 
“TAM”  decided  to  develop  and  test 
the  ad-sponsored  format  after  queries 
from  a  number  of  small  papers,  whose 
budgets  often  don’t  allow  for  spend¬ 
ing  on  syndicated  features. 

“1  wanted  to  see  these  newspapers 
make  some  money,”  Ross  stated. 
“They’re  struggling  like  you  wouldn’t 
believe  [in  this  economy].” 

He  said  53  papers  —  47  weeklies 
and  shoppers  as  well  as  six  small  dai¬ 
lies  —  were  offered  the  ad-sponsored 
“TAM”  and  about  nine- 12  decided  to 
try  it.  Virtually  all  are  new  clients  for 


“TAM,”  which  entered  syndication 
in  1983  and  now  appears  in  more  than 
300  papers  —  including  a  number  of 
large  dailies. 

One  publication  using  the  spon¬ 
sored  version  of  “TAM”  is  the  Tulsa, 
Okla. -based  Thrifty  Nickel,  a  weekly 
want-ad  newspaper. 

TN  sales  manager  Rick  Collins  told 
E&P  that  the  local  Crown  Auto  World 
car  dealer  pays  $75  a  week  to  sponsor 
“TAM,”  meaning  the  publication 
earns  $55  after  paying  for  the  column. 
The  space  “TAM”  occupies  would 
normally  bring  TN  more  than  $400 
worth  of  advertising,  said  Collins,  but 
he  noted  that  advertisers  and  readers 
are  happy  to  have  the  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture. 


A  comic  starring  a  working-class 
woman  has  been  introduced  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 


Rasmussen  and  Delainey 


“It  gives  us  some  editorial  con¬ 
tent,”  he  observed.  “And  the  column 
is  very  positive.  In  this  day  and  age  of 
being  faced  constantly  with  bad  news, 
it’s  nice  to  pick  up  a  paper  and  read  a 
column  where  someone  is  doing  nice 
things  for  people  and  helping  them  out 
during  a  hard  time.” 

But  another  weekly  paper  criti¬ 
cized  the  ad-sponsored  “TAM.” 

Theodosia  (Mo.)  Today  publisher 
William  Chapman  said  the  contract 
for  the  ad-sponsored  column  states 
that  the  “publisher’s  sponsor  and 
content  of  ad-message  space  will  be 
subject  to  TAM’s  approval”  and 
“publisher  agrees  to  run  entire  col¬ 
umn  space  intact.” 

Chapman,  in  a  letter  to  “TAM,” 


The  title  character  in  “Betty”  is  a 
smart,  self-assured  person  who 
“loves  sports,”  “understands  power 
tools,”  and  is  “not  a  slave  to  fash¬ 
ion.” 

Other  characters  in  the  Slug  family 
are  Betty’s  husband  Bub  and  son 
Junior. 

The  daily/Sunday  strip  is  by  Cana¬ 
dian  cartoonists  Gary  Delainey  (the 
writer)  and  Gerry  Rasmussen  (the 
artist).  They  are  college  friends  who 
collaborated  on  their  first  comic, 
“Bub  Slug,”  for  the  University  of 
Alberta  campus  paper  in  1976. 

Betty  made  her  first  appearance  in 
that  paper,  and  reappeared  when  the 
Edmonton  Journal  began  carrying  a 
full-page  weekly  version  of  “Bub 
Slug”  in  1985.  The  feature  ran  for 
more  than  four  years. 


She's  no  fool  when  it  comes  to  this  tool. 


United  offering  ‘Betty’  comic  strip 
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Column-writing  sub  for  Buchanan 


Pat  Buchanan 


said  this  “amounts  to  prior  censor¬ 
ship  of  editorial  content  and  a  prece¬ 
dent-setting  and  dangerous  surrender 
of  control  over  who  can  advertise.” 

He  added  in  a  subsequent  E&P 
interview,  “It’s  certainly  within  their 
purview  to  do  what  they’re  doing  but 
it’s  also  within  my  purview  to  say  no 
one  will  dictate  my  editorial  and 
advertising  policies.  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  surrender  what  we 
consider  our  First  Amendment  duties 
to  another  individual.” 

Chapman  —  who  has  been  a  UPl 
correspondent,  Detroit  Free  Press 
editor,  and  more  —  started  Theodesia 
Today  10  months  ago  with  his  wife 
Karen.  The  tabloid  has  a  3,500  circu¬ 
lation  in  four  counties,  of  which  three 
are  in  southern  Missouri  and  one  is  in 
northern  Arkansas. 

This  area  has  many  people  living  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level,  said  Chap¬ 
man,  so  the  Ross  column  would  have 
been  “a  natural”  for  the  paper. 

In  response,  Ross  said  no  “TAM” 
client  has  to  use  his  feature’s  ad-spon- 
sored  format.  “It’s  just  an  alternate 
way,”  he  commented,  noting  that 
Theodosia  Today  or  any  other  paper 
has  the  option  of  buying  the  strictly 
editorial  version  of  “TAM.” 

The  reason  “TAM”  has  approval 
rights  to  sponsors,  continued  Ross,  is 
that  he  wants  to  avoid  advertisers  in 


A  number  of  creators,  syndicate 
executives,  and  others  have  been 
named  to  the  International  Museum 
of  Cartoon  Art’s  new  board  of  trust¬ 
ees. 

The  17-year-old  museum  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  relocate  from  Rye  Brook, 
N.Y.,  to  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  in  1993 
(see  E&P,  February  9).  It  is  in  the 
process  of  raising  funds  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  home,  which.will  be 
much  bigger  than  the  current  build¬ 
ing. 


Pat  Buchanan  will  not  write  his  syn¬ 
dicated  “Dividing  Line”  column 
while  pursuing  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  for  president. 

The  Tribune  Media  Services  substi¬ 
tute  for  Buchanan,  who  formally 
announced  his  candidacy  December 
10,  is  Samuel  Francis.  His  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  column  began  replacing 
Buchanan’s  feature  last  month. 

TMS  vice  president/editor  Mike 
Argirion  said  Buchanan’s  client  list, 
which  numbers  more  than  100  papers, 
has  remained  stable  since  the  switch 
to  Francis. 

Argirion  added  that  he  hopes 
Buchanan  will  resume  doing  “Divid¬ 
ing  Line”  following  his  electoral 
effort.  The  conservative  writer/tv 
commentator/lecturer  had  previously 
resumed  the  column  after  working  for 
the  Reagan  administration  from  1985 
to  1987.  Buchanan,  53,  also  served  in 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations 
before  starting  his  syndicated  feature 


categories  such  as  cigarettes,  liquor, 
and  9(X)-number  sex  lines.  He  stated 
that  he  has  no  problem  with  other 
categories  such  as  car  dealers,  banks, 
and  so  on. 

Ross  said  he  understands  that 
newspapers  may  need  to  edit  columns 
for  space,  but  added  that  he  has  been 
frustrated  over  the  years  at  how  some 
papers  have  deleted  important  mate¬ 
rial  from  “TAM.”  So  while  the  key 
rationale  for  the  ad-sponsored  format 
is  to  give  papers  a  chance  to  earn 
money,  according  to  Ross,  a  secon¬ 
dary  consideration  is  to  have  “TAM” 
pieces  run  in  their  entirety. 

If  the  ad-sponsored  “TAM”  does 
well  during  the  current  test  period, 
Ross  said  he  might  invite  larger 
papers  to  participate,  seek  national 
advertisers  as  sponsors,  and  ask  Cre¬ 
ators  again  to  handle  things. 


Trustees  include  museum  founder/ 
chairman  Mort  Walker,  who  does 
“Beetle  Bailey”  for  King  Features 
Syndicate;  King  president  Joseph 
D’Angelo;  and  National  Cartoonists 
Society  president  Mell  Lazarus,  who 
does  “Momma”  and  “Miss  Peach” 
for  Creators  Syndicate. 

Among  the  others  on  the  18-mem- 
ber  board  are  “Garfield”  creator  Jim 
Davis  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
Dayton  Daily  News  editorial  car- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


in  1975. 

Francis,  44,  has  been  a  Washington 
Times  columnist  since  June.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1986,  and  served 
as  editorial  writer,  deputy  editorial 
page  editor,  and  acting  editorial  page 
editor.  Francis  still  does  a  couple  of 
editorials  each  week. 

The  two-time  ASNE  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  award  winner  has  also  worked  for 
the  Heritage  Foundation  and  former 
U.S.  Sen.  John  East  (R-N.C.).  He 
holds  a  Ph.D.  in  modern  British  and 
European  history  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Francis  told  E&P  that  he  and 
Buchanan  have  similar  political  philo¬ 
sophies,  although  they  may  not  agree 
on  every  single  issue. 

“Pat  recommended  me  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate,”  added  Francis.  “1  know  him 
through  personal  and  political  con¬ 
tacts.” 

And  how  does  he  feel  about  substi¬ 
tuting  for  Buchanan?  “I’m  very 
happy  to  do  it,”  Francis  replied.  “It’s 
a  very  good  opportunity  for  me,  and  it 
offers  the  national  media  a  chance  to 
have  this  point  of  view  expressed.” 

— David  Astor 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 
toonist  and  “Mother  Goose  & 
Grimm”  creator  Mike  Peters  of 
United  and  Tribune  Media  Services 
(TMS),  and  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate  president/editorial  director 
and  editorial  cartoonist  Jerry  Robin¬ 
son. 

There  is  also  “The  Spirit”  creator 
Will  Eisner,  magazine  cartoonist 
Arnold  Roth,  Miami  Herald  publisher 
David  Lawrence,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News! Sun-Sentinel  president/pub¬ 
lisher  Thomas  O’Donnell,  Boca 
Raton  News  president/publisher  Cle¬ 
ment  Winke,  Newspaper  Features 
Council  co-project  chair  Catherine 
Walker,  Ohio  State  University  Car¬ 
toon,  Graphic,  and  Photographic  Arts 
Research  Library  curator  Lucy  Cas¬ 
well,  and  several  Florida  business- 
people  and  civic  leaders. 

In  other  museum  news,  the 
November  29  Comics  Buyer’s  Guide 
ran  a  story  about  the  Chester  Gould 
Memorial  Museum  that  opened  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  in  Woodstock,  111. 
Gould,  of  course,  was  the  creator  of 
“Dick  Tracy,”  which  is  now  done  by 
Max  Collins  and  Dick  Locher  of 
TMS. 

And  in  other  Ohio  State  news,  the 
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aforementioned  research  library  has 
received  a  donation  of  23  original 
Mad  magazine  illustrations  from 
Mark  Cohen,  who  writes  for  comics 
such  as  “Wee  Pals”  by  Morrie  Turner 
of  Creators. 

No  longer  operating 

Compass  News  Features,  which  spe¬ 
cialized  in  covering  the  Third  World, 
folded  at  the  end  of  November. 

A  Compass  announcement  cited 
“continuing  resistance  in  the  Western 
world  to  Third  World  news”  as  well 
as  the  rising  costs  involved  in  keeping 
the  service  going,  according  to  an 
item  in  the  OPC  Bulletin  published  by 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America. 

Another  company  closing  shop  was 
Sparks  Syndication,  which  introduced 
four  comics  a  number  of  months  ago 
(see  E&P,  February  23). 

Craig  Rogers  of  Sparks  said  one  of 
the  comics,  “Spot”  by  Joe  Zeis  and 
Donald  Vanozi,  was  picked  up  by 
American-International  Syndicate. 
Also,  a  number  of  cartoons  by 
“Crazy  Zoo”  creator  “Loic”  have 
been  accepted  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  “New  Breed”  feature. 

Roker’s  sunny  night 

NBC  weatherman  A1  Roker  re¬ 
ceived  the  ACE  Award  at  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
December  7  Christmas  party  in  New 
York  City. 

ACE  stands  for  “Amateur  Car¬ 
toonist  Extraordinary.”  Roker  drew 
cartoons  in  high  school  and  college, 
and  periodically  does  them  for  his 
weather  reports. 

“This  is  a  real  thrill,”  Roker  told 
the  approximately  135  NCS  party 
attendees.  The  tv  man  noted  that  he 
“lived,  ate,  and  breathed”  cartooning 
when  he  was  younger. 

NCS  president  Mell  Lazarus  con¬ 
firmed  that  Roker  does  indeed  know 
his  cartooning.  Lazarus,  while  con¬ 
versing  with  the  ACE  recipient 
December  7,  discovered  that  Roker  is 
one  of  the  few  people  aware  that  Lois 


Joe  D'Angelo  Jim  Davis 


Mell  Lazarus  Mart  Walker 


Al  Roker 


of  “Hi  and  Lois”  is  the  sister  of  the 
title  character  in  “Beetle  Bailey.” 

Those  two  comics  were  created  by 
Mort  Walker  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  while  Lazarus  does  “Momma” 
and  “Miss  Peach”  for  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

A  number  of  English  cartoonists 
attended  the  party,  including  Car¬ 
toonists  Club  of  Great  Britain  presi¬ 
dent  Clive  Collins  (brother  of  pop 
music  star  Phil).  They  were  recipro¬ 
cating  a  trip  NCS  members  had  made 
to  London  this  past  February. 

Speaking  of  trips,  a  number  of  NCS 
members  and  syndicate  executives 
are  expected  to  attend  a  January  23-26 
cartoon  festival  in  Angouleme, 
France.  The  huge  international  festi¬ 
val,  which  began  in  the  early  1970s, 
will  have  an  American  cartooning 
focus  this  time. 

— David  Astor 
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Daily  News,  had  authorized  some 
cash  and  stock  transfers.  He  declined 
to  answer  questions  on  the  subject. 

Several  British  government  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  Serious  Fraud 
Office,  were  looking  into  the  allega¬ 
tions. 

In  another  action,  a  British  court 
seized  Kevin’s  and  Ian’s  assets — val¬ 
ued  at  over  $800  million — and  pass¬ 
ports.  Kevin  was  putting  his  home  in 
London  up  for  sale. 

The  court  returned  Kevin  Max¬ 
well’s  passport  to  allow  him  to  fly  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  meeting 
with  Daily  News  union  leaders,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  work  out  labor  conces¬ 
sions  designed  to  keep  the  paper 
alive. 

Maxwell’s  fairy-tale  empire — that 
of  a  Czechoslovakian  Jew  who  had 
escaped  the  Nazis  as  a  boy  to  become 
one  of  the  world’s  most  visible  pub¬ 
lishing  figures — began  to  unravel 
when  Swiss  Bank  Corp.  reported  that 
a  private  Maxwell  company  had  failed 
to  provide  collateral  on  a  $98  million 
loan. 

The  collapse  rolled  like  a  snowball 
down  a  hill.  Other  creditors  have 
reported  missing  collateral,  and  audi¬ 
tors  examining  the  companies  have 
reported  funds  and  assets  missing.  In 
some  instances,  newspaper  accounts 
said.  Maxwell  had  pledged  the  same 
collateral  to  different  bankers. 

The  private  companies  are  reported 
to  owe  more  than  $2.4  billion  from 
aggressive  acquisitions  in  recent 
years.  Publicly  held  Maxwell  Com¬ 
munication,  which  spent  $3.5  billion 
for  New  York  publisher  Macmillan 
Inc.  in  1988,  owes  another  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion. 

The  New  York  Times’  listing  of 
assets  missing  from  the  Maxwell  com¬ 
panies  included  $636  million  from 
Mirror  Group  Newspapers’  pensions, 
$138  million  from  other  pension 
funds,  $176  million  from  Mirror 
Group  Newspapers,  $436  million 
from  Maxwell  Communication. 

Accounts  quoted  auditors  and 
Maxwell  company  executives  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  funds  had  been  used  to 
pay  off  debts,  subsidize  losses,  and 
buy  shares  to  prop  up  prices  after 
banks  had  sold  stock  they  held  as 
collateral. 

Macmillan,  a  subsidiary  of  Max¬ 
well  Communication,  could  not  find 
the  56%  stake  in  Berlitz  International 
Inc.  that  it  had  agreed  to  sell  to  the 
Japanese  company  Fukutake  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  for  a  much  needed  infusion  of 


$265  million. 

After  the  Daily  News  had  filed  for 
bankruptcy,  Kevin  Maxwell,  who  has 
been  publisher  since  November, 
called  a  press  conference  at  which  he 
affirmed  that  the  paper  was  not  for 
sale  and  that  he  continued  to  support 
it.  He  did  not  rule  out  a  sale,  however. 

Newspaper  accounts  from  England 
appeared  to  conflict  with  his  state¬ 
ments.  John  Talbot,  the  court-ap- 

board  members. 

Maxwell  Newspapers  is  owned  by 
London-based  Robert  Maxwell 
Group  PLC,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  courts. 

Kevin  Maxwell  said  that  the  News 
had  spent  more  than  $60  million, 
which  his  father  received  from  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  for  taking  the  paper,  to 
reduce  staff  and  added  another  $20 
million  to  $25  million  “from  Europe.” 

After  the  Daily  News  had  filed  for  bankruptcy,  Kevin 
Maxwell,  who  has  been  publisher  since  November, 
called  a  press  conference  at  which  he  affirmed  that 
the  paper  was  not  for  sale  and  that  he  continued  to 
support  it.  He  did  not  rule  out  a  sale,  however. 

pointed  administrator  of  several  key 
Maxwell  family  companies,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  paper  would 
be  put  up  for  sale — and  shut  down  if 
no  buyer  were  found. 

Kevin  Maxwell  insisted  that  the 
administrator  did  not  have  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  Daily  News’  parent 
company,  U.S. -based  Maxwell 
Newspapers  Inc.  Only  its  board  did, 
he  said,  and  he  appointed  several  new 

A  Daily  News  spokesman  later 
lowered  that  figure  to  $8  million.  The 
paper’s  new  chief  operating  officer, 
Larry  Bloom,  issued  a  statement  say¬ 
ing  that  the  paper  was  hiring  outside 
accountants  to  report  on  “intercom¬ 
pany  transactions.” 

Kevin  Maxwell  said  that  the  paper 
had  $7  million  to  $8  million  in  cash — 
sufficient  to  meet  obligations  in  the 
(See  MAXWELL  on  page  44) 
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Again,  we  have  an  attempt  to  inter- 

Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

fere  with  the  content  of  advertising 
despite  the  fact  that  such  information 
is  now  contained  on  the  labels.  How¬ 
ever,  many  critics  and  lawmakers  in 
the  U.S.  confuse  labeling  and  adver¬ 
tising  to  our  detriment. 

Clearly,  if  warning  messages  are 
required  in  broadcast  ads,  it  would 
make  such  advertising  in  limited-time 
segments  virtually  unworkable. 

Once  again  a  de  facto  ban  on  certain 
kinds  of  advertising  could  be  the 
result,  however  unintended. 

There  are  also  proposals  to  restrict 

society”  and  that  such  attempts  are 
“contrary  to  democratic  principles.  It 
is  this  kind  of  single-minded  social 
engineering  which  is  contrary  to  the 
democratic  values  of  Canadian  soci¬ 
ety.” 

We  should  take  heart  in  this  deci¬ 
sion,  and  communicate  it  to  policy¬ 
makers  in  our  own  countries. 

There  are  also  proposals  to  restrict  advertising  and 
promotion  of  alcohol  beverages  on  college  campuses, 
and  to  phase  out  the  tax  deduction  for  alcohol 
advertising,  as  proposed  for  tobacco  advertising. 

If  tobacco  advertising  is  number 
one  on  the  legislative  hit  list  around 
the  world,  alcohol  advertising  is  not 
far  behind. 

In  the  U.S.  Congress  there  is  legis¬ 
lation  pending  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  mandate  rotating  health  and 
safety  warning  messages  in  all  alcohol 
beverage  advertising. 

advertising  and  promotion  of  alcohol 
beverages  on  college  campuses,  and 
to  phase  out  the  tax  deduction  for 
alcohol  advertising,  as  proposed  for 
tobacco  advertising. 

Like  the  case  of  tobacco  advertis¬ 
ing,  individual  states  in  the  U.S.  also 
are  targeting  alcohol  advertising, 
including  outdoor,  for  restrictions. 

These  attacks  on  alcohol  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  on  tobacco,  are  based  on  the 
false  premise  that  there  is  a  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  between 
advertising  and  the  use  or  abuse  of 
such  products. 

There  is  a  special  concern  ex¬ 
pressed  for  our  young  people  in  the 
use  of  both  alcohol  and  tobacco  —  all 
of  us  share  that  concern,  but  .  .  . 
young  people  are  category  non-users 
and  are  not  targeted  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing. 

At  the  time  of  the  tobacco  advertis¬ 
ing  ban  in  Australia  last  year,  its  pro¬ 
ponents  said  this  was  their  only 
target.  Now  they  are  calling  for  a  ban 
on  alcohol  advertising.  France  has 
now  passed  a  ban  on  alcohol  adver¬ 
tising  effective  in  January  1993,  and  it 
includes  sponsorship  of  events. 

The  single  European  market  of 
1992  is  designed  to  promote  free  and 
open  competition  among  member 
countries  comprising  over  320  million 
people.  Actually,  many  of  the  propos¬ 
als  of  the  European  Commission  in 
Brussels  may  inhibit  free  market  com¬ 
petition  by  restricting  advertising 
which  is  so  essential  to  that  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  European  Commission  has 
issued  a  directive  adopted  by  the 
European  Parliament  to  ban  all 
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TO  CO-SPONSOR  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  TALKING  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

February  10-11,  1992  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 


“E&P  is  pleased  to  be  working  with  The  Audiotex  Group ...  We 
believe  that  the  new  competitive  environment  facing  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  90's  requires  management  to  evaluate  new  ways  of 
protecting  their  revenue  stream,  enhancing  the  product  to  appeal 
to  more  readers  and  offering  advei-tisers  vehicles  to  reach  target 
consumers." 

— Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


The  object  of  this  two-day  event  is  to  educate  readers  on  the 
issues  and  applications  available  through  voice  and  other  tele¬ 
communications  opportunities.  The  conference  features  over  30 
experts  who  will  share  their  experiences  and  recommendations  on 
how  newspapers  can  profit  from  voice  services. 


For  more  information  on  the  conference,  contact  Kim  Werner  at  215-297-1000. 
Call  before  January  1  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of  Talking  Newspapers. 
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tobacco  advertising.  The  commission 
is  considering  a  similar  directive  for 
alcohol  advertising. 

Food  advertising,  including  health 
and  nutrition  claims,  is  another  major 
issue  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in 
many  other  countries  and  with  the 
European  Commission. 

There  are  proposals  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  apply  to  food  advertising 
stringent  requirements  applicable  to 
nutritional  labeling  by  the  food  and 
drug  administration.  The  current 
standards  for  food  advertising  are 
administered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Individual  states  in  the  U.S. 
through  state  attorneys  general  are 
suing  national  food  advertisers,  based 
on  state  laws  inconsistent  with  stan¬ 
dards  set  by  the  federal  government. 
This  inconsistent  pattern  of  regula¬ 
tion  within  the  U.S.  is  also  a  problem 
for  multinational  advertisers  con¬ 
fronting  varying  restrictions  from 
country  to  country. 

The  AAF  has  joined  with  other 
groups  in  urging  the  Congress  to 
maintain  food  advertising  standards 
through  the  FTC. 

The  European  Commission  has 
drafted  a  proposal  on  the  labeling  and 
advertising  of  food,  including  health 
and  nutritional  claims.  As  in  other 
areas,  the  debates  on  food  advertising 
in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  are 
interrelated. 

Proposals  in  one  country  are  bound 
to  influence  policy  decisions  in  other 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Children’s  advertising  and  environ¬ 
mental  marketing  claims  are  among 
those  other  issues  that  are  part  of  a 
global  debate. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  passed  new 
regulations  limiting  commercial  time 
in  children’s  programs. 

Guidelines  for  children’s  advertis¬ 
ing  now  exist  throughout  Europe. 
However,  Greece,  a  member  of  EC, 
has  banned  toy  advertising  and  Swe¬ 
den,  not  a  member  of  EC,  has  not 
allowed  its  new  commercial  televi¬ 
sion  system  to  include  children’s 
advertising.  This  is  another  trend 
which  appears  to  be  spreading  to 
other  countries. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  environ¬ 
mental  claims  in  the  U.S.,  the  AAF 
and  other  groups  have  urged  the  FTC 
to  adopt  industry-drafted  guidelines.  I 
The  European  Commission  is  consid-  | 
ering  its  own  directives  for  its  12 
member  states. 

The  list  of  issues  impacting  the  free¬ 
dom  to  advertise  is  endless,  with  new 
proposals  in  one  country  rapidly 
spreading  to  others.  In  this  era  of 
advanced  worldwide  communications, 
our  global  village  is  shrinking  further 
while  the  problems  we  share  are 


expanding. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  free  marketplace 
is  challenged  by  growing  restrictions 
on  advertising  at  a  time  when  the 
emerging  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  looking  to 
market  economies  based  upon  the 
advertising  and  marketing  principles 
on  which  free  economies  are  built  and 
thrive. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
very  process  that  contributes  to  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  and  prosperity. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
sit  back  and  let  it  happen. 

There  are  many  individual  associa¬ 
tions  and  organizations  concerned 
about  global  restrictions  on  the  free¬ 
dom  to  advertise. 

Certainly  the  lAA  is  a  major  player 
in  this  arena,  albeit  often  lacking  in 
the  financial  resources  and  support  it 
deserves  to  carry  out  its  mission. 

What  is  not  happening  is  coordina¬ 
tion  among  all  the  groups  that  have  a 
stake  in  advertising  freedom  around 
the  world. 


point  out  and  dramatize  the  invalu¬ 
able  role  of  advertising  in  helping 
communities  and  governments  solve 
pressing  social  problems. 

In  fact,  the  AAF  believes  that  a 
global  awards  competition  to  honor 
the  best  of  public  service  around  the 
world  would  be  an  excellent  vehicle 
to  focus  the  spotlight  on  this  contribu¬ 
tion  of  advertising  to  the  public  good. 

AAF  chairman  David  Bell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bozell  Inc.,  has  proposed  that 
such  a  program  be  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  AAF  and  the  lAA. 

Not  only  would  such  a  program 
generate  favorable  press  for  advertis¬ 
ing  but,  importantly,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  an  awards 
competition  and  show  go  into  a  fund 
to  help  protect  and  defend  advertising 
freedom  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
in  the  U.S.  on  the  issues  discussed 
here  is  that  no  one  association  or 
organization  can  go  it  alone  in 
addressing  major  concerns  such  as 
government  threats  to  advertising 
freedom. 


Time  is  running  out  on  the  struggie  for  continued 
advertising  freedom.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 


A  conference  of  the  leaders  of  such 
groups  under  the  auspices  of  the  lAA 
would  be  desirable.  It  would  provide 
a  forum  in  which  to  assess  the  current 
global  regulatory  climate  for  adver¬ 
tising,  and  provide  an  opportunity  to 
consider  strategies  and  initiatives  that 
could  be  undertaken  jointly  to  re¬ 
spond  positively. 

For  example,  there  are  efforts 
among  some  groups,  including  lAA 
and  AAF  to  educate  public  groups 
and  policy-makers  about  the  role  and 
value  of  advertising.  Surely  we  all 
need  to  do  this,  if  we  are  to  stem  the 
tide  of  anti-advertising  sentiment  and 
regulation  throughout  the  world. 

How  much  more  effective  we  might 
be  in  pooling  our  talents  and 
resources  to  meet  this  common  need. 

Self-regulation  is  another  area 
where  coordination  of  activity  is  criti¬ 
cal.  The  lAA  reports  in  this  area  are 
excellent  and  the  move  toward  a  Pan 
European  self-regulatory  mechanism 
as  an  alternative  to  EC  regulation  is 
encouraging.  To  the  extent  that  we 
can  develop,  promote,  and  adopt 
international  advertising  standards  of 
self-regulation,  we  will  provide  a 
viable  alternative  to  directives  of  gov¬ 
ernments  to  control  the  advertising 
process. 

Another  positive  response  to 
advertising  critics  and  regulators  is  to 


Coalition  building  is  essential  in 
any  effective  response  to  common 
threats.  This  is  what  is  needed  on  the 
international  front  as  well.  Not  just 
the  advertising  groups  but  all  business 
interests  have  a  stake  in  advertising’s 
freedom,  and  need  to  be  involved  in 
the  struggle  to  preserve  that  freedom. 

We  are  not  defending  merely  the 
right  of  advertisers  to  promote  legal 
products  truthfully.  We  are  defending 
the  right  of  consumers  to  receive 
information  about  product  benefits 
and  prices,  vital  information  to  make 
informed,  free  choice  buying  deci¬ 
sions  that  can  contribute  to  a  strong 
global  economy.  What  could  be  more 
important  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
than  that? 

If  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
defending  advertising  freedom 
around  the  world,  we  must  be  better 
organized  and  coordinated  on  a  global 
basis. 

Carla  Michelotti,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Leo  Burnett  and  chair  of  the 
AAF  legal  affairs  committee,  speak¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  at  the  recent  AAF 
law  and  business  conference  said, 
“We,  the  advertising  community, 
must  start  to  talk  to  each  other  and 
work  together  to  fight  these  ad  ban 
proposals  and  legislation  around  the 
world.  To  the  extent  the  proponents 
of  ad  bans  communicate,  so  must  we.” 
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Maxwell 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


forseeable  future — and  receivables 
worth  up  to  $17  million. 

Bankruptcy  papers  anticipate  a 
$1.7  million  cash  shortfall  over  30 
days.  The  Daily  News  listed  $37.4 
million  in  assets  and  $53.3  in  liabili¬ 
ties.  It  owes  $16  million  to  newsprint 
suppliers  alone. 

Potential  buyers — the  paper’s  for¬ 
tunes  have  dimmed  considerably 
since  a  five-month  strike  devastated 
circulation  by  more  than  300,000 — 
include  U.S.  News  <4  World  Report 
publisher  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  the 
News’  unions  and  New  York  Post 
publisher  Peter  Kalikow,  who  is  him¬ 
self  in  bankruptcy  court. 


down  as  the  man  who  saved  this  great 
national  institution,  he  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  I’m  afraid,  as  the  man  who 
nearly  destroyed  it.  A  thief  and  a 
liar.” 

One  Page  One  Mirror  headline, 
“The  Lie,”  headed  a  story  by  Mirror 
Group  financial  executive  Lawrence 
Guest  telling  how  he  had  confronted 
Maxwell  about  missing  funds  in 
October  and  having  been  assured  all 
was  well.  He  said  he  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  company’s  funds  were 
being  drained  from  other  businesses. 

Another  Mirror  headline,  “Bugged,” 
topped  a  story  about  Mirror  execu¬ 
tives’  offices  being  planted  with 
recording  devices. 

Competing  tabs  were  wilder.  The 
Sun,  headed  by  Maxwell  nemesis 
Rupert  Murdoch,  blared  on  Page 
One:  “Mirror  Mirror  on  the  wall,  who 


Campus 


After  a  week  of  revelations,  the  Maxwell  tabloid’s 
editor,  Richard  Stott,  wrote  to  readers,  “[T]he  final 
brutal  truth  is  that  far  from  going  down  as  the  man 
who  saved  this  great  national  institution,  he  will  be 
remembered.  I’m  afraid,  as  the  man  who  nearly 
'  destroyed  it.  A  thief  and  a  liar.” 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


view  newspaper  stories  as  “essays  .  .  . 
like  homework  assignments”  and 
preparing  a  story  for  broadcast  is 
“more  creative.”) 

•  Offer  newsrooms  as  classrooms. 
Nearly  all  the  Colorado  institutions 
visited  this  fall  have  inadequate  com¬ 
puter  labs.  The  students  do  not  have 
enough  computers  or  lab  time  to  learn 
up-to-date  editing  techniques,  head¬ 
line  writing,  graphics  design,  and 
page  production.  Many  newspapers 
have  a  scarcity  of  competent  copy 
editing  job  applicants,  and  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  form  partnerships  with 
college  journalism  programs  that 
would  benefit  students,  instructors, 
and  editors. 

•  Schedule  periodic  visits  on  col¬ 
lege  campuses  to  meet  with  faculty 
and  administrators  and,  especially, 
students.  (When  students  thanked  the 
committee  members  for  visiting  their 
classes,  they  said  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  that  the  editors  had  traveled 
to  the  campuses  and  taken  time  to  talk 
with  them.) 


David  Laventhol,  president  of 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  parent  of  Daily 
News  competitor  New  York  News- 
day,  said  there  had  been  no  talks 
between  the  companies  but  New'sday 
is  fully  prepared  to  service  400,000 
Daily  News  readers  in  seven  counties 
it  serves.  If  the  News  folds,  Newsday 
expects  to  gain  half  of  them. 

The  Daily  News’  new  board  of 
directors  includes  editor  Jim  Willse 
and  two  union  representatives,  one  of 
whom  is  union  adviser  Theodore 
Kheel. 

Union  leaders  expressed  strong 
support  for  a  “partnership”  with 
management  in  reorganization  plans. 

Kevin  Maxwell  said  that  bank¬ 
ruptcy  would  give  the  paper  time  to 
reorganize.  Any  restructuring  would 
almost  certainly  call  for  new  cash  and 
new  concessions  by  the  paper’s 
unions,  which  sacrificed  hundreds  of 
jobs  when  Maxwell  acquired  the 
paper  from  Tribune  Co.  in  March. 

Posthumous  comments 

Nowhere  was  Maxwell’s  conver¬ 
sion  from  business  superhero  to 
colossal  crook  more  startling  than  on 
the  pages  of  his  own  tabloid,  the  Daily 
Mirror,  which  had  lionized  him  after 
he  died  for  salvaging  the  company. 

After  a  week  of  revelations,  the 
Maxwell  tabloid’s  editor,  Richard 
Stott,  wrote  to  readers,  “[T]he  final 
brutal  truth  is  that  far  from  going 


is  the  biggest  crook  of  all?” 

Murdoch’s  Sunday  Sport  told  of 
Maxwell  in  frolicking  orgies  with 
midget  Filipino  prostitutes. 

The  Daily  News  reported  that  Max¬ 
well  had  left  unfulfilled  promises  in 
New  York,  where  he  pledged  a  $10 
million  donation  to  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  New  York,  and  $750,000 
to  a  fund  for  peace  in  the  city. 

Maxwell’s  body  was  found  floating 
off  the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  had 
been  sailing  aboard  his  luxury  yacht. 
The  final  results  of  an  autopsy  were 
not  released,  but  initial  findings  were 
death  by  natural  causes. 

The  revelations  fueled  new  suspi¬ 
cions  about  his  death,  since  he  knew 
his  businesses  were  on  the  brink  of 
collapse  and  was  desperately  shuf¬ 
fling  resources. 

Even  Kevin  Maxwell  admitted  to 
reporters  that  his  father’s  legacy 
made  a  strange  tale.  Facts  that  have 
emerged  since  his  death  were  so 
“extremely  shocking”  that  “you 
wouldn’t  believe  them  if  you  read 
them  in  a  novel,”  he  said. 

Team  effort 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  and 
Child  Magazine  announced  plans  to 
publish  “Family  Travel,”  a  full  color 
annual  how-to  magazine  about 
traveling  with  children. 


Hollinger 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Operating  earnings  declined  15%  to 
$59  million. 

The  period  included  a  $10  million 
provision  for  staff  reductions  through 
early  retirements,  and  $10  million  ex¬ 
tra  in  deferred  income  taxes  on  oper¬ 
ating  earnings. 

Its  U.S.  operations — 75  dailies  and 
131  weeklies  headquartered  in  West 
Frankfort,  III. -based  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. — showed  revenues  20% 
higher  and  operating  profits  13% 
higher  than  in  the  nine-month  period 
last  year. 

Man  arrested  for 
reading  a  newspaper 

A  New  Jersey  college  professor 
who  was  arrested  last  month  for 
reading  a  newspaper  during  a  town 
council  meeting  will  have  his  day  in 
court  come  January,  according  to 
reports. 

Michael  Sebetich,  48,  who  teaches 
at  William  Paterson  College  in 
Wayne,  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct  during  a 
Nov.  6  Hawthorne  council  meeting 
after  refusing  to  put  away  his  copy  of 
the  New  York  Times. 
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Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
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_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 
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SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
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Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
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NIXON  NATIONAL  JOURNALISM 
WRITING  AWARD,  co-sponsored  by 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  the  Ball 
State  University  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment.  Prize:  $1,000.  Winner  must 
accept  expense-paid  trip  to  BSU  for 
spring  awards  dinner.  Single-story 
entries  only,  and  one  entry  per  writer. 
Cover  letter  verifying  authorship.  Dead¬ 
line:  Jan.  21,  1992.  Contest  period; 
Jan.  1  -  Dec.  31,  1991.  Entries  to:  Jim 
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ISSUE  DEADLINE  DATES  DEADLINE  DATES 

line  ads  display  ads 

Dec  28  Dec.  20,  12  noon  Dec.  19,  5PM 

Jan  4  Dec.  27,  12  noon  Dec.  26,  5PM 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  25th,  31st  and  January  1st. 


OKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


[S”  Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

“lATES  Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 

TX  75497  John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

3)  473-2525  PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 

-  Office  (509)  786-4470 

e  _ 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 

JMPANY  PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 

'rive  Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 

S2407  Newspapers  &  Shoppers 

— - — —  JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

^NY  conducts  Newspaper 

I  riegotiations  Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

iighest  quality  jjm  Hall  Media  Services 

japers  in  the  410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

isider  sale  or  (205)  566-7198 

ou  should  call  FAX  (205)  566-0170 

aytime;  _ 

nights;  KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 

rwater  Beach,  2420  South  Ola  Vista 

of  course.  San  Clemente,  CA  92672 

-  (714)492-5241 

onsultants  MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 

er  Sales  Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 

•JTHO  Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

30  3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

iite  201  Atlanta,  GA  30326 

53480  (404)  364-6554 

UNG  FAX  (404)  233-2318 

00  Lon  W.  Williams 

613  Michael  D.  Lindsey 

-  Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

a  Consultant  PO  Box  650 

ionsuiting  Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 

ce  Way  OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 

'16)684-3987  Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

Dick  Briggs.  PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 

obligation.  Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 

Consulting  215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 

iSSOCIATES  Destin,  FL  32541 

SC  29356  RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

iNSEN  Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 

Associates  John  T.  cTibb 

pers  m  Nevv  (jt^IBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

;w  Jersey  and  j  Annette  Park  Drive 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 

tants.  4  Water  (405)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

4.  _ 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
pro  Rpnkpp  Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

r  CA  91763  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

14)  624-8852 

.  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

MIAMI'S  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
is  expanding  and  wants  to  purchase 
other  Newspapers,  shoppers,  or  maga- 
_  zines  in  South  Florida.  Profitability  of 

SWIM  your  publication  is  not  required  for  us  to 

. consider  purchase. 

Ucb  Call  or  write  in  confidence  to: 

Michael  Miller 
Community  Newspapers 
nATCC  6796  SW  62  Ave. 

UM I  LO  So.  Miami,  FL  33143 

Phone  (305)  669-8355 

3(j5  Fax  (305)  661-0954 

NEW  ENGLAND:  Shopper,  $450,000 
I  F^PM  Bfoss  revenues,  profitable,  immediate 

r,  Jr  IVI  jaie  at  $250,000  on  terms  or  best 

offer. 

John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media  Service,  1 
Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT 
»,  5PM  59715.  (406)  586-6621. 

THIS  CARIBBEAN  weekly  shopprer 
IP  publishing  opportunity  is  now  available 

for  sale.  Time  for  owner/operator  to 
jorv  1  cf  move  on.  Middle  six  figure  purchase 

laijr  ioi.  price.  Principals  only.  Call  John  at 

l-(800)  233-7785. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  COASTAL 
WEEKLY  -  Outstanding  town,  nice  area. 
$1,300,000  for  newspaper  and  plant. 
Building  available. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Beautiful  area.  Hunting  & 
fishing.  $265,000,  terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  Oregon  97708 
(509)  786-4470 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


VERMONT 

Great  skiing,  golf,  fishing  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  a  struggling  weekly  of 
3,000  circulation  into  a  rewarding  busi¬ 
ness.  Vermont  newspapers  rarely 
offered  on  public  market.  Excellent 
potential  to  improve  market  share  with 
reasonable  capital  investment  in  a 
picturesque  area  of  the  state.  Asking 
$150,000. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspapier  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. _ 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4A66 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted,  OH  44070  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

•Daily  Sen/ice  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


_ AUDIOTEXT _ 

24  PORT  AUDIOTEXT  COMPUTER. 
IBM  386,  4  mgs.  RAM,  680  HD, 
Dialogic  cards.  Software  transferrable. 
Call  Rita  at  (403)  424-1234.  Offers. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

3M  PYROFAX/DEADLINER 

Squeeze  lens,  split  drum,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  $13,000  or  best  offer.  Ken 
Hovland,  Jr.  (203)  875-3366. _ 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

CHESHIRE  LTtBELER,  nearly  new,  save 
40%.  Magnacraft  Labeler  Model  1530, 
working  daily.  Inquire  Curtis,  (703) 
521-1089.  PO  Box  2387,  Arlington, 
VA  22202. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(80(3)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  (800)  741-1937 

48  P  7  into  1  Inserter  w/dble  out  & 
ARS 

(18)MLN2A-ML2EE-ML1EE  Sig- 
node  Tyers 

(8)  JP80  Oval-Strappers 

(2)  PSN2  Powerstrappers 

(lO)Hall-Goss  Stackmaster-ldab- 
STA-H’  Stackers 

Wire  Conveyor  Asst’d-Roller  & 
Belted 

(2)“3"  into  "1”  Model  227E  Mueller 
Inserters 

Hall  -  Goss  -  Nolan  Bottom  Wraps 
Pioneer  Equipment 
Phone  (217)  431-0275 
Fax  (217)  431-0273 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEWSPAPER  RACK 
COIN  MECHANISMS 
Totalizer-stacker  and  2  slot-EB  Model 
2,000.  Accepts  any  coin  combination. 
Designed  to  fit  the  most  popular  styles 
of  news  racks:  22,  33,  49,  80,  81,  83, 
100,  500.  Lock  bars  and  coin  trays  also 
available.  Call  Paul  Machovec  or  Jim 
Rogers,  (301)  588-0681. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


complete  news  rack  recon.  CO. 
FOR  SALE 

N.  CAL,  PRICED  TO  SELL 
R&J  (415)  364-0172 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AUTOLOGIC  APS800 
DATAPRODUCTS  2600  LASERPRINTR 
(602)  837-0483 


NEW  BIRMY  486  S/W  RIF  -  32  mb 
RAM  -  200  mb  hard  drive.  Queue 
Station,  remarketed  Canon  LBP  20 
Laser  Printer  11  x  17  (3  million  life 
cycle)  -  enhanced  to  800  DPI,  90  day 
parts  warranty,  $16,750. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  331-0480 
Fax  (800)  837-8937/(216)  831-1628 


TABLOID  NEWSPAPERS  wants  to  rent/ 
lease  or  perhaps  purchase  a  new  or  used 
11x17  quality  Laser  Printer,  to  be 
driven  by  Macintosh.  Reply  immediate¬ 
ly  to  Grant  Miller  (305)  665-6300  or 
fax  info  to  (305)  661-0954. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w'3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w'2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO  w/2 
dryers;  1984  5/u  G14  BAKER 
PERKINS  w/TEC  22’  dryer;  1973  5/u  & 
3/u  NEWS  KING;  1970  3/u  HARRIS 
V15;  HARRIS  double  former  23  9/16" 
folder. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45”  RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16"  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42"  auto¬ 
matic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
-1-3392.  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder. 
10  RTP’s  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  TKS  press¬ 
es.  22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Two  Goss  Headliner  Mark  V  presses  w 
double  3:2  folder,  large  amount  of 
color  flexibility  and  auto,  reels. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses.  23 
9/16"  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9'16’’  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
FOR  SALE 

Complete  printing  plant,  mailroom,  pre¬ 
press,  letterflex  platemaking,  camera 
and  pressroom  (four  Goss  Mark  ll’s  and 
one  Goss  Mark  V)  including  conveyors, 
paper  roll  handling  systems,  bundle 
conveyors,  truck  loading  conveyors  and 
chutes.  Many  other  items.  Contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  7  UNIT 
PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Seven  units  of  our  former  Paradise  Post 
press  are  still  available.  These  units  can 
be  seen  in  our  plant  in  Paradise.  We 
also  have  a  videotape  of  this  press  in 
operation  and  will  be  glad  to  share  it 
with  prospective  buyers. 

6  Community  oil  bath 

units . $30M/unit 

1  SC  Oil  bath  unit 

. $25M 

1  SSC  Folder  with  60  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $70M 

1  DEV  Stacked  Unit 

. $12M 

1  SC  Folder  with  50  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $60M 

1  Count-O-Veyor  Model 

104 . $  5M 

1  3-color  Universal 

(UOP) . $80M 

1  Upper  former 

. $23M 

3  Clutches... .$  2M 

1  Ink  recy’lr.$  2M 

2  60  HP  Fincor  motor 
w/drives....$  6M  ea. 

We  will  Discount  these  prices  if  you  buy 
it  all!!  Call  Steve  Jackson  or  Randy 
Goldberg  at  (916)  877-4413. 


HARRIS  VI 5A  6  unit  press,  1  folder 
HARRIS  V22/V25,  8  units.  2  folders 
HARRIS  V22  and  V25  units 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 

ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you  are  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands) 
E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save) 
some  easy  money. 

E&P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

_ You  Can  Bet  On  Them! _ 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


SC/Comm unity  3  to  6-unit  presses 
Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Press,  minimum  8  units  22 
3/4  by  35"  plus  folder  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Please  contact: 

Mr.  Yoav  Benor 
Suburban  Newspapers 
2345  LaPierre  St. 

LaSalle,  Quebec,  Canada  H8N  1B7 
tel.  (514)  367-1234 
Fax  (514)  367-1235. 


WANT  TO  BUY  -  Good  Goss  Community 
equipment,  22  3/4”.  Entire  line  or 
compone  ts,  floor  or  stacked  units. 
Principals  only  -  no  dealers.  Send 
details  and  photos  to  Intermountain 
Color,  PO  Box  4299,  Boulder,  CO 
80306.  Attn:  Production  Director. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


COMMUNICATION  DEPARTMENT 
FACULTY 

Tenure  track  position  available  begin¬ 
ning  Fall  semester  1992  to  teach  corpo¬ 
rate  communication,  public  relations 
and  communication  management  and 
receive  release  time  to  advise  campus 
student  newspaper.  Faculty  rank  negot¬ 
iable.  Specific  teaching  responsibilities 
include  various  courses  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  communication  management. 
Other  teaching  responsibilities  may 
include  a  variety  of  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism,  public  speaking,  and  other  courses 
as  assigned.  Ph.D.  in  communication  or 
journalism,  teaching  experience  in 
public  relations  or  journalism,  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  public/corporate 
communication  and/or  newspaper,  and 
experience  working  with  student  news¬ 
papers  required.  (ABD  with  expected 
completion  date  by  December  15, 
1993  may  be  considered.)  Minorities 
and  women  are  especially  encouraged 
to  apply.  Salary  negotiable  and  compe¬ 
titive.  Send  letter  of  application,  curri¬ 
culum  vita,  transcripts,  three  (3)  letters 
of  reference  and  other  media  related 
support  material  tO:  Mr.  Elwood 
Karwand,  Chairperson,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Communication  Department,  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock  University,  Slippery  Rock,  PA 
16057.  To  ensure  consideration,  appli¬ 
cation  materials  should  be  received  by 
Janu?-  24,  1992. 

SLIPPERY  ROCK  UNIVERSITY  IS  AN 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION/EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI  WRIT¬ 
ING  PROGRAM  -  Two  full-time  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  positions  pending  budget 
approval:  (1)  Assistant  Professor, 
tenure  track.  To  teach  undergraduate 
courses  in  print  journalism  and  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  editing  and  publishing. 
Master’s  degree  and  full-time  profes¬ 
sional  print  experience  required.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  preferred.  (2)  Instructor 
or  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  non- 
tenured  track.  To  teach  undergraduate 
courses  in  print  journalism.  Master's 
degree  and  full-  time  professional  print 
experience  required.  AA/EOE.  Letters  of 
application,  including  samples  of  work 
and  at  least  three  references,  should  be 
sent  by  February  1,  1992  to  Professor 
James  M.  Hall,  Head,  Department  of 
English  and  Comparative  Literature, 
Mail  Location  069,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH  45221. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Penn  State  University 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
invites  applications  and  nominations  for 
the  position  of  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Communications. 

THE  SCHOOL:  The  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations  is  committed  to  achieving 
national  leadership  among  major  public 
institutions  of  higher  education.  It 
provides  graduate  and  undergraduate 
instruction  and  research  opportunities 
to  approximately  1,800  students  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  It  offers  majors 
in  Journalism,  Mass  Communications, 
Broadcast'Cable,  Advertising,  and  Film/ 
Video.  The  School’s  57  faculty  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  providing  a  range  of  liberal  arts 
based  professional  and  academic 
courses  and  programs.  In  addition,  the 
School  provides  general  education 
courses  for  the  entire  University  student 
body. 

THE  POSITION:  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  professional  or  distin¬ 
guished  scholarly  record,  be  deeply 
committed  to  the  value  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  have  the  background, 
sensitivity  and  skill  to  work  effectively 
with  a  diverse  faculty,  staff,  students, 
alumni,  and  the  University  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  More 
specifically,  the  search  committee  will 
evaluate  each  application  according  to 
the  following  criteria:  appropriate 
academic  credentials  and  a  significant 
record  of  professional  and/or  scholarly 
and  research  accomplishments 
commensurate  with  appointment  as  a 
tenured  full  professor  within  the 
School;  administrative  experience  and 
evidence  of  collegial  leadership, 
management,  and  communications 
skills;  potential  for  securing  outside 
financial  support;  and  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  cultural  diversity  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  University’s  multiple 
missions. 

APPLICATIONS  AND  NOMINATIONS: 
The  search  committee  will  begin  to 
review  applications  in  mid-January  and 
continue  to  receive  them  until  a  candi¬ 
date  is  selected.  Nominations  and 
applications,  accompanied  by  a  curri¬ 
culum  vitae  and  the  names  of  fou'  refer¬ 
ences,  should  be  mailed  to:  Dr.  James 
C.  Moeser,  Chair,  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations  Search  Committee,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  201  Old 
Main,  BOX  EP,  University  Park,  PA 
16802. 

An  Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Women  and  Minorities 
Encouraged  to  Apply 

SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIVERSITY 
-  Center  for  Communication  Arts  (Jour¬ 
nalism)  seeks  a  person  for  a  tenure 
track  position  (assistant  professor)  in 
Broadcast  Journalism,  available  in  Fall 
1992.  Applicant  should  have  Ph.D.,  or 
M.A.  plus  professional  experience  as  an 
on-air  journalist  or  producer  in 
television/radio.  Teaching  experience 
preferred.  Teaching  load  is  three 
courses  per  semester,  including  news¬ 
writing,  broadcast  reporting,  and 
selected  courses  from  the  introductory 
sequence  (such  as  Mass  Media  and 
Society).  Salary  is  negotiable,  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  January  20,  1992.  Send 
letter  of  application  and  current  vita  to 
Journalism  Search  Committee,  Center 
for  Communication  Arts,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas, 
75275. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Seton  Hall  University 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 
Journalism/Writing  and  PR'Advertising 
Positions 

JOURNALISM/WRITING  assistant 
professor/faculty  associate  to  teach 
undergraduate  news  writing,  advanced 
reporting  and  other  writing  courses 
(with  potential  for  graduate  level  teach¬ 
ing),  beginning  September  1992.  Jour¬ 
nalism  history,  ethics  and  law,  mass 
media  expertise  a  plus.  Candidate  must 
have  solid  professional  media  writing 
experience.  Ph.D.  plus  professional 
experience  required  for  tenure  track, 
significant  professional  experience  plus 
advanced  degree  acceptable  for  faculty 
associate.  Teaching  experience 
required.  Tenure  track  (assistant 
professor)  or  non-tenure,  sequence-of- 
contract  track  (faculty  associate)  posi¬ 
tion,  depending  on  qualifications. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ADVERTISING 
assistant/associate  professor  to  teach 
undergraduate  public  relations,  adver¬ 
tising,  promotional  writing  and  mass 
media  courses  (with  potential  for  gradu¬ 
ate  level  teaching),  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  1992.  Must  have  solid  professional 
experience,  Ph.D.  preferred,  teaching 
experience  required.  Tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion  pending  vacancy. 

Send  application,  vita,  and  three  letters 
of  reference  tO:  Dr.  Donald  J.  McKenna, 
chair.  Department  of  Communication, 
Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange, 
NJ  07079-2696. 

Application  Deadline:  January  20, 
1992.  Seton  Hall  University  is  a  private 
institution  affiliated  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Newark,  NJ 
approximately  15  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Communication  is  the  largest 
department  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  curricula  cycles  in 
broadcast-film,  public  relations- 
advertising,  journalism,  communication 
graphics,  speech  and  theater,  and  a 
new  MA  in  Corporate  and  Public 
Communication.  Seton  Hall  is  an  affir¬ 
mative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA  seeks 
a  journalist  to  teach  editing  and  report¬ 
ing  and  in  other  areas  such  as  publica¬ 
tion  design  and  communication  law. 
Ten  years  of  professional  news  experi¬ 
ence  required.  M.A.  and  college  teach¬ 
ing  exprience  desirable.  Tenure-track, 
academic-year  contract  at  a  salary  up  to 
$37,000,  Applications  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  Feb.  15,  1992.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  names  of  3 
references  to  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812.  UM  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

The  University  of  Montana  is  committed 
to  liberal  arts  education,  research  and 
strong  professional  programs. 

It  is  courage  the  world 
needs,  not  infallibility... 
courage  is  always  the  surest 
wisdom. 

Wilfred  Grenfell 

_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

Fast  growing  California  weekly  group 
seeks  full  charge  controller  to  join 
senior  management  team.  Degree  in 
accounting  or  equivalent  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  companies  in  $5  million -h 
range  required.  Send  letter  and  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  5609,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTROLLER 

Ohio’s  ’’#1  Newspaper”  is  looking  for  a 
self-starter  seeking  growth  with  a  fast 
paced,  aggressive,  marketing  oriented 
company.  Candidate  must  Lave  the 
following  experience: 

•  Preparation  of  monthly  financial 
statements 

•  Operational/financial  analysis 

•  Payroll,  accounts  payable,  accounts 
receivable  supervision 

•  Extensive  credit/collection 

•  Budget  preparation 

•  Will  be  responsible  for  a  department 
of  twelve 

•  Interface  with  all  department  heads 
including  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  production,  newsroom,  building 

To  qualify,  you  must  possess  a  college 
degree.  CPA  or  MBA  and  newspaper 
experience  is  a  definite  plus. 

If  you  possess  the  above  qualifications, 
please  send  your  resume  including 
references,  salary  history  and  cover 
letter  indicating  career  success  to: 

The  Morning  Journal 
1657  Broadway 
Lorain,  OH  44052 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ACCOUNTING  SUPERVISOR 

15,000-circulation  daily  in  SE 
Washington  seeks  individual  to  manage 
all  areas  of  our  business  department. 
Reports  to  Business  Manager.  Requires 
degree,  five  years’  experience  including 
supervision,  and  desire  for  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  requirement  to 
Personnel  Manager,  Union-Bulletin,  PO 
Box  1358,  Walla  Walla,  WA  99362. 
EOE 


PUBLISHER/PARTNER  SOUGHT-  For 
new  regional  magazine  about  lottery/ 
gaming.  I  do  the  work,  you  supply 
printing/costs.  Variations  possible. 
Reply  3608  W.  Orange  #201, 
Anaheim,  CA  92804. 


Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  administrator  to  direct  the 
activities,  programs  and  national  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  and  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation. 

The  executive  director  will  supervise  the 
Society’s  headquarters  near  DePauw 
University,  Greencastle,  IN.  He/she  will 
coordinate  its  300  -  plus  professional 
and  campus  chapters  and  various 
national  committees,  be  responsible  to 
the  Society’s  board  of  directors  and 
have  responsibility  for  publishing 
QUILL  magazine. 

Candidates  must  have  strong  experi¬ 
ence  in  finance  and  management. 
Fundraising,  membership  develop¬ 
ment,  marketing  skills  and  an  ability  to 
inspire  support  within  the  Society  and 
the  industry  are  desirable.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  journalism  and  knowledge  of 
current  journalism  issues  is  preferred. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
references  and  salary  history  to: 

SPJ  Search  Committee 
c/o  Georgiana  Vines 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel 
PO  Box  59038 
Knoxville,  TN  37950-8186 

Deadline  for  applications  is  December 
20,  1991. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ARTIEDITORIAL 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Zone  5  with  TMC  and 
commercial  web  department.  We  seek  a 
person  with  good  marketing  and 
management  skills.  Labor  e^rience 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Excellent 
compensation  package.  Send  resume  to 
Box  5615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  sought  by  Africa  News 
service,  an  18-year  old  non-profit  news 
agency  serving  national  and  internation¬ 
al  clients  from  our  Durham,  North 
Carolina  headquarters.  We  are  looking 
for  an  energetic  person  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  successful  periodical  to 
oversee  the  expansion  of  our  publica¬ 
tion  and  other  financial  aspects  of  our 
multi-media  operation.  Experience  in 
broadcasting  and  a  knowledge  of  Africa 
are  preferable.  A  background  in  busi¬ 
ness  planning,  advertising  or  marketing 
is  essential.  Salary  will  depend  on 
experience  and  qualifications.  Send 
resume  and  personal  letter  of  interest 
to;  Executive  Director,  Africa  News,  PO 
Box  3851,  Durham,  NC  27702. 

No-one  has  ever  bet  enough 

on  a  winning  horse. 

Richard  Sasuly 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR  sought  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  heart  of  Montar  a  moun¬ 
tains.  Must  be  able  to  lead  and  motivate 
a  staff  of  15  in  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  Position  emphasizes  sales  ability, 
commitment  to  customer  service  and 
people  skills.  Excellent  income  for  top 
producer  plus  room  to  advance  within 
profitable  company.  Applicants  must 
have  minimum  three  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  director.  Away  from 
the  office  the  successful  candidate  will 
enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  Send  current  resume,  professional 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Replies  confidential. 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Under-50,000  circulation  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  in  Zone  3  seeks  an 
aggressive  advertising  anc  marketing 
director  to  handle  retail,  classified, 
national  and  customer  assistance. 
Excellent  benefits,  ^lary  plus  bonus  plan 
will  total  high  $30’s,  maybe  $40K  +. 
Submit  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box 
5634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Highly  respected,  independently-owned, 
young,  larM,  fast-growing,  well- 
financed  TMC  Community  weekly  seeks 
proven  successful  Ad  Director  eager  to 
relocate  to  exceptionally  lovely  rural  yet 
vibrant  area  in  Zone  1.  Excellent 
compensation  package  with  equity 
incentives  posssible.  Box  5616,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MARKETING  MANA¬ 
GER  to  take  charge  of  8  person  sales 
staff  in  Upstate  NY  community.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  all  aspects  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  management,  planning,  train¬ 
ing,  co-op  advertising,  special  tabloid 
promotions,  etc.  Excellent  working 
conditions  with  plenty  o'  room  for 
growth.  Box  5623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

A  small  Midwest  dally  newspaper  is 
looking  for  an  advertising  manager.  If 
you  currently  are  the  second  person  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  department  on 
a  mid  to  large  size  daily,  please  send  us 
your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  telling  us 
about  yourself.  Also  include  your  current 
salary.  Send  to: 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Spectrum  seeks  strong, 
aggressive  experienced  manager  who  is 
highly  motivated  and  works  well  in  a 
competitive  market.  Must  develop  sales 
and  promotional  campaigns  to  help 
newspaper  achieve  budgeted  revenue 
targets.  Administer  training  program  for 
staff  and  monitor  sales  efforts  to  two 
bureaus.  Resume  to  Donald  E.  Hogun, 
The  Daily  Spectrum,  PO  Box  1630,  St. 
George,  UT  84770. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

70,000+  family  owned  dady  is  looking 
for  an  advertising  sales  manager.  This 
hands-on  position  reporting  to  the 
advertising  director  will  work  closely  in 
hiring,  training  and  motivating  our  staff 
of  10  outside  sales  representatives.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  should  be 
research  oriented,  have  good  people 
skills,  and  a  proven  track  record  in 
management.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  tO:  Personnel  Director, 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayettevillle,  NC  28302. 


Experienced  CLASSIFIED  SALESPER¬ 
SON  with  management  experience  or 
the  ability  to  motivate.  Supervisor  for  a 
staff  of  five  at  a  reg^^onal  community 
newspaper  in  metro  Chicago.  Must  be 
goal  achiever  capable  of  organizing 
promotions,  opening  new  territories. 
Competitive  earnings.  Box  5635,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE:  Sell  busi¬ 
ness  sponsors  on  newspaper  religious 
pages  for  50  year  old  company  largest 
in  field.  Ideal  for  self-starter  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconson  or  Iowa.  Plan  own  work 
schedule  with  heavy  support  from  home 
office.  Phone  (804)  293-4709. 


TV  BOOK  SALES 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  exper¬ 
ienced  in  TV  book  advertising  sales.  If 
you  like  selling  this  type  of  advertising, 
but  don't  like  the  travel  involved  in  sell¬ 
ing  across  the  country,  we  may  have  the 
job  for  you. 

We  are  a  newspaper  group  located  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Our  objective  is  for 
our  employee  to  solicit  TV  book  adver¬ 
tising,  together  with  our  local  reps,  in 
the  various  markets  where  we  publish. 
Travel  would  be  minimal.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary,  commission,  and 
excellent  benefits. 

If  you  are  interested  fax  your  resume, 
including  references  and  compensation 
history  to  (708)  232-7471. 


We  need  an  advertising  sales  MANA¬ 
GER  who: 

1.  Understands  and  enjoys  selling  to 
small  local  accounts, 

2.  Enjoys  managing  and  motivating  a 
staff  of  12  - 15  people. 

3.  Understand  and  can  manage  pre¬ 
press  (Macintosh)  operations. 

4.  Understands  and  enjoys  an  active 
community  leadership  role. 

Our  successful  candidate  will  have  high 
energy  levels,  a  professional  appear¬ 
ance,  care  about  people,  and  under¬ 
stand  that  the  future  lies  in  successfully 
competing  in  multiple  choice  media 
environment. 

We  offer  a  position  on  a  team  operating 
a  successful  (87%  paid  penetration) 
community  daily  as  part  of  a  family 
owned  group.  Excellent  benefits, 
including  401K  and  profit  sharing. 
Opportunity  to  earn  above  average 
compensation  and  enjoy  a  pleasant, 
active  western  lifestyle  in  historic  Pend¬ 
leton,  Oregon. 

Send  resume  (no  calls  please)  to:  Pat 
Patterson,  East  Oregonian,  P()  Box 
1089,  Pendleton,  OR  97801. 


ART  DIRECTOR 
Virginian-Pilot/Ledger-Star 
Norfolk,  VA 

We’re  seeking  an  editor  to  supervise  a 
4-person  team  of  news  artists.  Our  goal 
is  to  create  a  department  that  will  invest 
more  time,  thinking  and  planning  for 
our  news  and  feature  pages,  and  the  Art 
Director  will  take  the  lead  role.  Our: 
newspapers  (AM  156,000,  PM 
68,0(j0,  weekends  24(1,000)  are 
consistent  winners  in  SND  and  NPPA’s 
Pictures  of  the  Year,  and  we’re  looking 
for  someone  who  will  help  us  continue 
this  tradition. 

The  successful  candidate  would  have  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  as  a 
working  artist  and/or  art  director,  should 
be  fluent  in  Macintosh,  and  -  most 
importantly  -  be  a  strong  coach  and 
teacher  for  our  staff. 

Located  in  southeastern  Virginia,  we 
offer  a  pleasant  working  environment,  a 
great  location  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
a  temperate  climate. 

FEATURES  DESIGNER 
We’re  not  asking  for  much  -  just  feature 
sections  that  dazzle.  These  range  from 
lifestyle  and  entertainment  to  home  and 
food. 

The  ideal  page  designer  will  give  us  a 
look  that's  lively  and  innovative  but,  at 
the  same  time,  consistent  and  profes¬ 
sional.  That  means  we’re  looking  for 
someone  with  a  keen  imagination  plus 
experience  and  proficiency  at: 

•  Blending  typography,  photos  and 
illustrations. 

•  Creating  a  balanced  page. 

•  Working  with  production  staff  (artists, 
copy  editors,  engravers). 

•  Handling,  under  deadline  pressure, 
several  assignments  at  one  time. 

We  want  someone  who  takes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  guiding  work  to  completion. 
Basic  copy-editing  skills  are  preferred. 

If  you  qualify  for  either  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  and  are  SURE  you  can  make  a 
difference,  contact  Nelson  Brown, 
Deputy  Managing  Editor,  VPLS,  150  W. 
Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  VA  23510. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

Major  Bay  Area  daily  newspaper  seeks 
designer  for  news  and  features  pages. 
Must  be  proficient  with  Adobe  Illustra¬ 
tor,  Quark  XPress,  Freehand  software 
programs.  Experience  with  maps  and 
charts  required.  Minimum  two  years 
experience  required.  Bay  Area  appli¬ 
cants  preferred;  Zone  9  applicants 
only.  Box  5614,  Editor  &  PuDlisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian,  an  84,000 
circulation  daily,  is  seeking  an  asser¬ 
tive,  imaginative  circulator  to  manage 
the  daily  operations  of  its  Circulation 
Department.  Candidate  must  have 
excellent  people  skills  and  be  sales 
oriented  with  a  well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  in  all  facets  of  circulation.  Mini¬ 
mum  five  years  in  a  similar  position  a 
must.  College  degree  preferrec  but  can 
be  substituted  with  appropriate  working 
experience. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californ  an 
Human  Resources  Department 
ATTN:  Ron  Wood 
PO  Bin  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 


We  owe  alot  taThomas  Edi¬ 
son  — if  it  wasn’t  for  him, 
we’d  be  watching  television 
by  candlelight. 

Milton  Berle 


^^^^Boi^633^^Editar^&^ublish^ 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

18,000  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
South  California  coastal  city  60  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles.  Looking  for  pro  to 
guide  growth  of  newspaper  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Brand  new  facility.  Must  be 
well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  circulation. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Full  company  benefits.  Advancement 
opportunities  unlimited.  Send  resume 
complete  with  salary  requirement  to 
Jerry  Scott,  Publisher,  The  Press- 
Courier,  300  W.  9th  Street,  Oxnard,  CA 
93030  (805)  483-1101. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING 

A  software  support  position  reporting  to 
the  computer  services  manager  has 
been  created  at  this  independent.  Zone 
5  daily.  This  position  will  become 
involved  immediately  in  the  installation 
of  a  PC-based  production  system. 
Knowledge  of  PCs,  Macs  and  Ethernet 
is  a  must.  Software  experience  with 
DBASE  and  NOVELL  as  well  as  a  prog¬ 
ramming  background  is  preferred.  The 
successful  candidate  will  possess  news¬ 
paper  production  experience  and  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  MIS.  Excellent 
communication  skills  are  essential. 
Please  send  resume/salary  history  to 
Box  5631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AME  PHOTO/GRAPHICS 
Northeast  daily,  100,000  +  ,  seeks  an 
experienced  person  to  direct  photo  and 
graphics  operations.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  manage  people  and  resources 
required.  Must  be  creative,  versatile 
and  well  rounded,  with  strengths  in 
photography,  infographics,  typography, 
design  and  computer  hardware/software 
a  must.  Interested  candidates  should 
send  cover  letter,  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to  Box  5627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ART/ARCHITECTURE/URBAN  PLAN¬ 
NING  CRITIC.  Influential  newspaper  in 
state  capital.  Growing  metropolitan  area 
with  internationally  active  Research 
Triangle  Park,  six  universities,  three  art 
museums.  Send  resumes,  writing 
samples  to  Judy  Bolch,  The  News  & 
Observer,  215  S.  McDowell  St., 
Raleigh,  NC  27601. 


ART  WRITER 

The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans 
seeks  an  art  writer  who  has  the  ability  to 
write  knowledgeably  and  entertainingly 
about  the  art  field.  Job  includes  writing 
features,  reviews,  interviews,  handling 
gallery  listings  and  covering  the  "art 
beat"  in  every  facet.  Journalism  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  knowledge  of  art  and  art 
history  are  helpful.  Send  resume  with 
writing  samples  to  The  Times  Picayune, 
Personnel  Dept..  Attn:  Art  Writer,  380(1 
Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


Award-winning  9  year  old  regional 
business  publication  seeks  editor. 
Published  26X  a  year.  Experience  in 
editing,  management,  production  and 
business  writing  required.  Excellent 
career  opportunity.  Publication  is  BPA 
audited  and  member  AABP.  Send 
resume,  references  and  sample  of  work 
to  Publisher,  Business  Report,  PO  Box 
1949,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821. 


CITY  EDITOR:  Perfect  job  at  17K  daily 
for  idealistic  news  junky  who  knows  Al 
Smith’s  dictum:  You  can  do  anything  if 
you  just  give  away  the  credit.  Must  ache 
over  state  of  journalism,  your  own  gross 
imperfection  and  a  growing  pile  of 
unread  magazines  and  books;  must 
crave  innovation,  burn  to  improve  a 
community,  and  thoughtfully  and 
passionately  wonder  how.  Prove  it  in 
writing,  with  resume,  to:  M.E.  The  Citi¬ 
zen,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CITY  EDITOR 

Medium  size  daily  (23,000  Sunday)  on 
the  Texas/Mexico  border  seeks  a  dedi¬ 
cated  City  Editor  to  direct  coverage  of 
this  dynamic  “frontera".  Ability  to 
speak  and  to  write  Spanish  very  impor¬ 
tant.  City  desk,  Macintosh,  and  ATEX 
experience  helpful. 

As  the  fastest-growing  city  in  Texas  and 
the  nation's  largest  inland  port,  Laredo 
enjoys  record  growth  in  international 
trade,  retailing,  and  maquiladoras  (twin 
plants).  Future  free  trade  agreements 
with  Mexico  will  accelerate  this  growth. 
Excellent  benefits.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  education  and  experience. 
Send  clips,  resume,  and  requirements 
to: 

Laredo  Morning  Times 
A  Hearst  Newspaper/EOE 
111  Esperanza  Dr.,  Laredo,  TX  78041 
Odie  Arambula,  Editor 


CITY  EDITOR-  mid-size  Texas  AM  paper 
has  opening  tor  city  editor.  Successful 
applicant  will  have  both  reporting  and 
desk  experience.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  samples  to  Steve  Walters, 
Temple  Daily  Telegram,  PO  Box  6114, 
Temple,  TX  76503-6114. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF  needed  to  lead  the 
10  person  staff.  Copy  editing  and 
supen/isory  experience  a  must.  Report¬ 
ing  experience  a  plus.  THE  STATE  is  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  with 
100,000  plus  circulation  located  in 
South  Carolina’s  capital  city.  Send 
resumes  to  AME  Bunny  S.  Richardson, 
The  State,  PO  Box  1333,  Columbia,  S(i 
29202  or  call  (803)  771-8518. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  award¬ 
winning  57,000  PM  daily  in  Northern 
Utah.  Position  opens  Jan.  1,  requires 
proven  news  judgment,  editing  and 
layout  skills  on  dally  deadlines.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Peggy  Barney,  News  Editor, 
Standard-Examiner,  PO  Box  951, 
Ogden,  UT  84402. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  The  Post-Tribune,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Northwest 
Indiana,  is  seeking  a  copy  editor.  The 
person  we  hire  will  have  at  least  two 
years'  daily  experience.  Mac  experience 
preferred.  The  Post-Tribune  is  an 
85,000-daily  and  95,000-Sunday 
newspaper  in  Gary,  30  minutes  from 
downtown  Chicago.  Our  market  is 
competitive.  Send  a  resume  and  work 
examples  to  Managing  Editor  Will 
Sutton,  Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway, 
Gary,  IN  46402,  phone  (219) 
881-3158. 


EDITOR  sought  by  Africa  News  Service, 
an  18-year  old  non-profit  news  agency 
serving  national  and  international 
clients  from  our  Durham,  North  Caroli¬ 
na  headquarters.  We  are  searching  for 
someone  who  is  a  skilled,  experienced 
copy  editor  and  quick,  fluent  writer, 
able  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of  diverse 
sources.  Broad  knowledge  of  Africa  is 
necessary  and  fluency  in  French  is 
important.  Experience  managing  a 
publication  will  put  you  on  the  inside 
track  for  the  job.  Title,  responsibilities 
and  salary  will  depend  on  qualifications 
and  job  history.  Send  resume  and 
personal  letter  of  interest  tO:  Executive 
Director,  Africa  News,  PO  Box  3851, 
DurhamJ^C  27702^^^^__^ 

EDITOR 

A  small  Midwest  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  an  editor.  If  you  currently 
are  the  second  person  in  charge  of 
the  newsroom  on  a  mid  to  large  size 
daily,  please  send  us  your  resume 
with  a  cover  letter  tellihg  us  about 
yourself.  Also  include  your  current 
salary.  Send  to: 

Box  5632,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 

Seeking  aggressive,  experienced 
investigative-topical  editor  to  lead 
specialty  reporting  staff  at  65,000  state 
of  the  art  AM  daily.  Very  competitive 
market.  Serving  Northwest  Indiana, 
portion  of  south  Chicago  suburbs.  We’re 
dedicated  to  quality,  bringing  life  to  the 
mundane  and  hitting  hard  the  big 
stories.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Resume 
and  references  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Times,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 

EDITOR/WRITER 

Do  you  want  to  start  at  the  top?  We  are 
looking  for  editor/writers  with  minimum 
3-4  years  journalistic  experience  for  a 
new  specialized  daily  publication  Must 
be  completely  comfortable  with  Page¬ 
Maker.  Experience  in  the  newsletter 
business  and  second  language  are  help¬ 
ful.  Excellent  potential  for  professional 
growth.  Full  and  part-time  positions 
available.  Please  send  resume  samples 
and  letter  of  qualification  to  Mr.  Snead, 
717  D  Street,  N.W.,  #200,  Washing- 
tq^n,  DC  20004. 

FEATURES  EDITOR.  San  Antonio  Light 
(230,000  S)  seeking  innovative,  crea¬ 
tive  and  sometimes  irreverent  editor  to 
direct  features  sections.  Resume  to 
Managing  Editor  Jeff  Cohen,  PO  Box 
161,  San  Antonio,  TX  78291, 


GOLF  WRITER 

Mid-sized  daily  is  looking  for  a  gcif  beat 
reporter.  Duties  include  coverage  of 
local  golf,  area  PGA  events,  weekly  golf 
column  and  occasional  general  assign¬ 
ment  work,  including  assisting  in 
college  football  coverage.  Limited  desk 
work  in  a  fill-in  capacity  also  is 
required.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to: 
Anthony  Stastny,  Executive  Sports 
Editor,  Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  is  looking  for  a 
graphics  director  to  supervise  its  photo 
and  graphics  departments.  Must  have 
experience  in  use  of  Mac,  as  well  as 
expertise  in  photo  editing  and  page 
design.  Prefer  management  experience. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  leader¬ 
ship  abilities  to  help  motivate  a  very 
talented  and  committed  staff  of  profes¬ 
sionals.  Looking  for  a  good  idea  person 
who  wants  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  to 
put  out  a  very  visually  appealing  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Terry  Bertling,  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


INDEPENDENT  southeastern  PA  daily 
seeks  an  experienced  editor  to  direct 
department.  Retirement  creates  this 
opportunity  for  an  energetic,  creative 
leader  committed  to  local  news  as  the 
mainstay  of  our  paper.  Candidates 
should  be  comfortable  with  some  direct 
community  involvement.  Excellent 
benefits  and  salary  based  on  ability  and 
experience.  Send  resume  including 
salary  history  to  David  S.  John, 
Publisher,  The  Times  Herald,  41() 
Markley  St.,  Norristown,  PA  19401. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newspap¬ 
er  has  immediate  need  for  experienced 
Managing  Editor.  Position  supen/ises  a 
staff  of  14,  is  responsible  for  overall 
Newsroom  operations  and  direct  Editor¬ 
ial  content.  5  years  previous  managerial 
experience  required. 

Position  offers  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  No 
phone  calls  please.  Send  confidential 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  Times 
Publishing  Company,  205  West  12th 
Street,  Erie,  PA  16534,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Manager. 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Spectrum,  a  thriving  South¬ 
ern  Utah  daily  with  an  emphasis  on 
local  news,  needs  a  strong  editor  who 
can  meet  daily  press  times,  motivate 
staff,  supervise  all  news  gathering  and 
editing  operations  of  newspaper  and 
special  products.  Individual  must  be 
dedicated  to  producing  a  quality  news¬ 
paper,  experience  in  designing  and  writ¬ 
ing  daily  local  editorials.  Resume  to 
Donald  £.  Hogun,  The  Daily  Spectrum, 
PO  Box  1630,  St.  George,  UT  84770. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

We're  a  mid-size  daily  looking  for  a 
seasoned  editor  who  can  motivate  and 
inspire  our  staff  toward  excellence. 
Candidates  should  have  broad  news¬ 
room  background,  a  fistful  of  ideas  on 
how  to  put  out  a  great  local  paper  every 
day,  and  the  planning  and  organization¬ 
al  skills  to  get  the  job  done.  We  offer  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  at 
a  suburban  location  within  an  hour  of 
New  York  City.  Send  letter,  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PETROLEUM  EDITOR  -  Platt’s 
Oilgram,  a  division  of  McGraw-Hill,  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  an  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor  at  its  HOUSTON  facility. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  providing  daily  numeri¬ 
cal  assessments  of  spot  petroleum 
markets  in  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast,  accom¬ 
panying  these  assessments  with  expla¬ 
natory  comments  and  writing  occasion¬ 
al  news  stories  on  markets  covered. 

To  quality,  you  will  need  to  be  an 
effective  communicator  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  reliable  source  network,  with 
knowledge  of  the  oil  industry  highly 
preferred.  Good  writing/journalist  skills 
and  college  degree  desirable.  Computer 
and/or  word  processing  skills  helpful. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package.  To  arrange  a  local 
interview,  forward  your  resume  with 
salary  history  and  requirements  tO: 
Personnel,  Dept.  JRK.,  McGraw-Hill 
Inc.,  25  Broadway,  15th  FI.,  New  York, 
NY  10004.  Mc(jraw-Hill  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  M/F. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  for  daily 
PM/AM.  Send  resume  and  slide  portfo¬ 
lio  with  SASE  to  Robert  C.  Reed,  Hick¬ 
ory  Daily  Record,  PO  Box  968,  Hickory, 
NC  28603. 

REPORTERS  -  Aggressive  and  growing 
afternoon  daily  in  loaded-with-news 
Michigan  university  community  has  two 
openings  for  hard-driving,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporters.  Minimum  two 
years  covering  government,  police  or 
other  news  beat.  Apply  in  writing  by 
Dec.  18  with  resume,  references  and  no 
more  than  four  clios  to  Richard  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Metro  Editor,  The  Ann  Arbor  News, 
Box  1 147,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106-1 147. 
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HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  -  The  Gallon  Inquirer,  an 
award-winning  5,200  PM  daily,  needs  a 
general  assignment  reporter.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Phil  Grove,  Editor, 
Gallon  Inquirer,  378  N.  Market  St., 
Gallon,  OH  44833. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  seeks  theater 
reporter/critic  to  cover  a  theater  scene 
that  is  nationally  recognized  for  its 
range  and  vitality.  Applicants’  clips 
must  show  enterprise  in  covering  break¬ 
ing  news,  profiles,  •and  features,  plus 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  theater  in 
writing  reviews.  Highly  competitive 
market  demands  excellent  writing,  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  and  creative  approach. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  philosophy  of 
beat  coverage  by  Dec.  31  to  Millie 
Quan,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Administration,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. _ 

WEEKLY  NATIONAL  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENT  TAB,  50  miles  out  of  the  big 
apple.  Looking  for  2  copy  editors  and  1 
designer  with  3-5  years  experience. 
Mac  and  Quark  wizards  all.  Resumes, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Ray  Mason,  65  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada,  23rd  floor,  M5H  2M8. 
FAX  (416)  864-0463. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  wanted  for  new 
music  trade  magazine.  Must  have 
professional  experience  and  knowledge 
of  music.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Editor,  Video  Pursuit  Magazine,  4160 
Texas  St.  #4,  San  Diego,  CA  92104. 

The  best  cure  for  anger  is 
delay. 

Seneca 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Person  who  gets  along  well  with  people 
to  manage  mailroom  at  a  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  beautiful  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
count-o-veyor,  inserting  and  strapping 
machines.  Contact  Dave  Green,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  at  (201)  383-1500  Ex. 
240. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Motivated,  image  proven,  shooter, 
sought  for  the  Northern  Bureau  of  "The 
Watertown  Daily  Times”,  an  upstate 
New  York  Daily  of  45,000  circulation. 
Send  resume  and  edited  portfolio  to: 
Norm  Johnson,  Photo  Editor,  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  260  Washington  St., 
Watertown.  NY  13601. 


^  ^  Entry  Level. 

M  ^  Daily  &  Weekly  Papeis! 
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PRESSROOM 


Minimum  two  PRESSMAN 

nent,  police  or 

y  in  writing  by  An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
ferences  and  no  qualified  double-width  offset  journey- 
^ichard  Fitzger-  man  pressman  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  at  a 
nn  Arbor  News,  daily  AM,  PM,  and  Sunday  paper.  Goss 
148106-1147.  Metro  press  experience  desired.  Night 
_______  shift  position  available.  Excellent 

salary,  benefits,  and  working  condi- 
M  tions.  Send  resume  tO:  Union-Tribune 
y  Publishing  Co.,  Employee  Relations 
_L  B  Office,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA 

fter.Copy  H  92112  or  Can  (fl9)  293-1124. 
r,  Graphics,  P  - 

^nrnnhor  N  WE  ARE  AN  AGGRESSIVE  AND  GROW- 
jyruMiiwr  -  COMPANY  that  is  looking  for  an 
idltor  and  y  Urbanite/Community  pressman  with 
S  some  experience  to  grow  with  us.  Must 

_ _ H  be  quality  minded  with  good  leadership 

/y>ea!  M  abilty.  Call  Ken  or  Bill  (718) 
^^doys  ^  361-1600. 

"tinufe  ^  “ 

M  PRESSMAN 

^7ftnn  M  Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(J“ /  OUU  y  (Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
nBM.  S  benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 

cago.iL60605  J  7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 
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EDITORIAL 

LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6 15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 
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3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2  55  per  line,  per  issue. 
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Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 
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IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  HEAD 
PRESSMAN  on  8  Unit  Goss  Communi¬ 
ty.  First  shift  with  some  overtime  each 
week.  Excellent  salary  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  This  position  is  for  an  experienced 
operator  looking  for  a  challenge.  Call 
800-524-7108,  9  am  -  5  pm  M  -  F. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER/ 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  morning  daily 
(Zone  2)  seeks  hands-on  production 
manager.  Position  will  be  responsible 
for  supervision  of  composing  and 
production  staffs. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

*  Background  with  Goss  p'ess  and 
color  equipment. 

*  Computer  Knowledge 

*  Strong  leadership  abilities,  self- 
motivated. 

Attractive  base  salary,  participation  in 
management  incentive  program,  plus 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  to: 

Box  5622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOMPLISHED  GENERAL/ 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  seeks  new 
challenge  with  daily/vyeekly/shopper 
group.  (Tver  25  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management  and 
operation.  Strong  on  promotions  and 
bottom  line  profits.  Box  5619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  weekly  publisher.  38, 
seeking  relocation  to  Northwest. 
Currently  employed  in  Deep  South. 
Team  builder,  sales  trainer,  computer- 
literate,  motivated.  Box  5629,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  superb 
track  record  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
welcomes  new  challenge.  Zones  4  and 
3.  Box  5626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


40-SOMETHING  VETERAN  EDITOR/ 
REPORTER  seeking  to  return  to  the 
journalistic  fold.  Experience  -  daily 
newspaper,  wire  service,  business 
media,  international  marketing.  Prefer 
Western  U.S.  You  challenge  -  I  work. 
Box  5624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"AWARD-WINNING  crime  reporter  at 
major  Canadian  daily  eager  to  do  same 
at  major  US  daily.  Has  decade  of  daily 
experience,  nine  in  one  of  contim'nt’s 
most  competitive  markets.  Photos  too. 
Worked  other  beats  but  prefer  crime. 
University  B.A.  and  college  diploma. 
Should  be  easy  transfer  under  USI 
designation  H-1.  For  resume  and  clips, 
call  Rob  at  (416)  924-3967.’’ 

COLUMNIST  job  sought  by  34  year  old 
veteran  Knight-Ridder  reporter  with 
column-writing  experience  and  skills. 
Seeking  opportunity  to  write  metro 
column  for  daily  paper.  Box  5608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DILIGENT  YOUNG  WRITER  partial  to 
music/arts  seeks  position  in  any  media. 
Eighteen  months  editorial  experience 
for  national  weekly  based  in  Manhattan. 
Particularly  interested  in  Nashville  area 
but  open  to  suggestions.  Will  freelance. 
Box  5628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEGAL  REPORTER  with  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  court  coverage  position  with 
non-trade  nevrspaper.  Box  5630,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LET’S  win  some  awards!  Talented 
writer/editor  seeks  job  in  Zone  9  with 
small  to  mid-size  paper.  Want  to  feature 
write  but  am  flexible.  BA  Journalism 
plus  done  It  all  on  weekly,  small-daily 
circuit.  Call  (313)  747-1368  days; 
(517)  431-2073  evenings.  (EST) 


SCIENCE  WRITER  with  aviation,  aeros¬ 
pace,  environmental  experience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Washington,  D.C.  agencies. 
Box  5602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Assistant  sports  editor  for  award¬ 
winning  medium-sized  daily  looks  for  a 
new  challenge.  Will  work  in  any  zone. 
Call  Mike  (615)  539-4523. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER  available  for  short 
term  assignments.  Technical  fliers, 
manuals,  catalogs.  Mac  llci  and  MS- 
DOS  compatible.  Computer  columnist 
for  6  years.  Call:  John  Bybee  1-(201) 
278-4839  FAX:  1-(201)  278-9229. 
MCI:  jbybee. 


WANT  TO  REDESIGN?  Let  award¬ 
winning  pro  do  it  for  you.  For  papers 
25,000  circulation  and  below.  For  free 
brochure,  write  to  Box  5576,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


10-year  PR  PRO  needs  job.  Budget  cuts 
(insurance).  On  Wall  Street  Journal  14 
years.  (609)  448-4894. 


The  price  of  greatness  is 
responsibility. 

Woodrow  Wilson 


□  VOICE  CLASSIHED 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  global  threat  to  advertising  freedom 


By  Howard  H.  Bell 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  a  mutual 
concern  over  growing  threats  around 
the  world  to  the  freedom  to  advertise. 

In  many  instances,  we  are  dealing 
with  more  than  threats  —  we  are 
dealing  with  the  reality  of  freedom 
lost  or  substantially  limited. 

We  know  that  an  attack  on  adver¬ 
tising  freedom  in  any  nation  of  the 
world  is  an  attack  on  advertising 
everywhere.  When  the  defense  of  that 
freedom  fails  in  any  country,  adver¬ 
tising  freedom  is  weakened  every¬ 
where.  That  is  precisely  what  is 
occurring  today  at  an  alarming  rate. 

My  responsibility  in  the  United 
States  is  to  carry  out  the  mission  of 
the  tripartite  American  Advertising 
Federation  to  protect  the  freedom  to 
advertise  legal  products  and  services 
truthfully. 

In  today’s  environment  in  the  U.S. 
and  around  the  world  that  is  an 
increasingly  difficult  task  —  espe¬ 
cially  for  unpopular  and  disfavored 
I  product  categories  such  as  tobacco 
and  alcohol. 

Truthful  commercial  speech, 
advertising,  has  been  constitutionally 
protected  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
since  1976. 

Nevertheless,  critics  argue  that  the 
harmful  aspects  of  tobacco  and  alco¬ 
hol  use  or  abuse  should  deprive  their 

(Bell  is  president  of  the  American 
Advertising  Federation.  The  above  is 
adapted  from  a  speech  he  presented 
before  the  Latin  American  Congress  of 
the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  City.) 
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advertising,  however  truthful,  of  the 
same  legal  status  of  other  types  of 
advertising.  They  point  to  actions 
reflecting  this  view  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Some  anti-tobacco  legislators  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  have  sought  to  avoid  a 
possible  direct  collision  with  adver¬ 
tising's  constitutionally  protected 
freedom  by  turning  away  from  pro¬ 
posed  outright  bans  to  content  control 
of  tobacco  advertising  itself. 

They  have  introduced  legislation  to 
disallow  the  use  in  tobacco  ads  of  any 
human  figure,  any  brand-name  sym¬ 
bol  or  logo,  and  any  picture  other  than 
a  single  pack  of  cigarettes  with  all 
print  to  be  black  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground.  No  color  allowed. 


other  promotion  expenses  for  to¬ 
bacco  products.  In  effect,  this 
approach  uses  the  tax  code  to  penal¬ 
ize  advertising. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  ID- 
Mass.)  has  introduced  legislation  that 
would  repeal  federal  pre-emption  of 
tobacco  advertising,  thus  allowing  all 
50  states  to  adopt  their  own  differing 
regulations.  This  would  make  na¬ 
tional  advertising  of  tobacco  virtually 
impossible,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
such  efforts. 

The  attack  on  tobacco  advertising 
is  worldwide,  and  the  trend  toward 
outright  bans  is  growing,  most 
recently  in  Australia  and  in  France. 
Now  as  we  approach  EC92  (the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community)  there  is  a  proposed 


We  know  that  an  attack  on  advertising  freedom  in 
any  nation  of  the  worid  is  an  attack  on  advertising 
everywhere.  When  the  defense  of  that  freedom 
faiis  in  any  country,  advertising  freedom  is  weakened 
everywhere. 


We  consider  this  to  be  a  blatant  act 
of  censorship,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  such  advertising  virtually  im¬ 
possible. 

In  fact,  such  content  control  results 
in  a  de  facto  ban  of  all  such  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  it  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  advertising  of  all  product  catego¬ 
ries.  It  clearly  violates  the  free  speech 
protection  afforded  advertising  by 
our  highest  court. 

Despite  its  obvious  flaws,  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  such  content  restrictions 
are  not  deterred,  nor  are  they  inter- 
•  ested  in  understanding  facts  about  the 
advertising  process,  how  it  works  and 
how  it  does  not  work. 

A  dramatic  example  of  how  some 
U.S.  policy-makers  prejudice  these 
issues  and  lack  understanding  of  the 
process  occurred  in  hearings  earlier 
this  year  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  taking 
testimony  on  this  legislation. 

We  were  successful  in  defeating 
this  legislation  in  committee  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin.  It  will  surely  surface 
again  in  the  coming  months. 

While  this  legislation  represents  the 
most  blatant  threat  to  advertising 
freedom  in  the  U.S.,  the  attack  on 
tobacco  advertising  takes  other  forms 
as  well. 

There  are  proposals  to  disallow  any 
tax  deductions  for  advertising  or 


directive  to  ban  tobacco  ads  through¬ 
out  the  entire  European  community. 
This  global  trend  will  not  go  unno¬ 
ticed  in  the  U.S.,  making  defense  of 
advertising  freedom  more  difficult  for 
us  to  maintain. 

Ironically,  we  know  from  research 
around  the  world,  including  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Association  stud¬ 
ies,  that  such  bans  and  restrictions  do 
not  achieve  their  intended  purpose  of 
reducing  tobacco  consumption.  If 
anything,  they  deprive  consumers  of 
useful  information  such  as  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  lower-tar  and  -nicotine  ciga¬ 
rettes. 

There  has  been  one  bright  spot  in 
attempts  to  outlaw  tobacco  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Three  years  ago,  Canada  passed 
the  Canadian  Tobacco  Products  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  which  would  have  elimi¬ 
nated  all  advertising  and  promotional 
activity  for  tobacco  products  by  1 993 . 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  Superior 
Court  in  Quebec  overturned  the  law. 
While  there  is  currently  some  dispute 
as  to  whether  this  ruling  affects  all  of 
Canada,  or  just  the  province  of 
Quebec,  this  is  clearly  an  important 
ruling  for  advertising. 

In  his  decision,  the  judge  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  law  was  equivalent  to 
“one-sided  attempts  to  restructure 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  42) 
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Ziggy's  20!  And  in  the  20  years  since  he  first  appeared  on  the  nation's 
comic  pages,  he's  become  America's — and  the  world's — most  beloved 
hero.  Now  he's  in  more  than  600  newspapers  with  millions  of  readers,  his 
books  are  perennial  sellers,  and  he's  a  star  of  greeting  cards,  calendars, 
and  other  licensed  products.  Lord,  it's  hard  to  be 
humble! 

On  this,  his  20th  anniversary,  we  at 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  and  ^ 

Andrews  and  McMeel  Publishing 

would  like  to  send  Tom  g 

Wilson  and  Ziggy  our  I 

heartfelt  congratulations  * 

. . .  and  our  thanks. 


gt  Friends, 


4900  Main  Street  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112  •  (800)  255-6734 
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